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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Carlyle speaks of the ^'uncelebrated Edward Irving^' 
as far more interesting than the celebrated one. The 
author of the following sketches believes that there are 
in the Church many divines comparatively little known, 
whose talents and virtues entitle them to greater recogni- 
tion than they have received, and it is a gallery of such 
that he now opens to the public. He has added a paper 
on Eobertson of Brighton/ who during his life was an 
'^ uncelebrated^' divine, and who, though known now as 
widely as the English language, is not yet thoroughly 
understood or appreciated, by at least a large class of the 
community. 

Dundee, 1867. 
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DE. WILLIAM ANDEESON, 

OF GLASGOW. 

We intend inditing a series of papers upon clergymen of 
great worth and talent who, owing to circumstajices, to 
obscure position, remote situation, or the want of popular 
gift, have not obtained their proper meed of fame; and 
who may be caUed Eemoter or Telescopic Stars in the 
Ecclesiastical Firmament, In so doing, we mean to select 
specimens fi:om various, if not fipom all denominations; 
and, in the course of our remarks, we shall abjure all sec- 
tarian bias, and seek to write in a spirit — broad, candid, 
and catholic. In the series, which we intend to extend to 
twelve or thirteen papers, there wiU appear the names of 
men — dead or living — of English, Scottish, and Irish; of 
Churchmen and Dissenters, of Free and Bond, of Calvinists 
and Wesleyan Methodists ; our only object being to reveal in 
distincter light those great qualities of head and heart, of piely 
and of genius, which — ^irrespective of sectional or individual 
opinions — entitle them to general recognition and regard. 

We begin with De. W. Anderson — a man whose name in 
Scotland has been long a household word, and whose power 
at one time in Glasgow was paramount and unrivalled; 
but who has never been so widely known, or so thoroughly 
appreciated, in England. It is the more graceful, and 
needful too, to direct public attention to him now, when, 
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2 Dr. William Anderson, 

although lie still preaches occasionally, and with much of 
his old energy, he has in a great measure retired from 
public work, and when the shadows of the evening of life 
axe beginning to gather around him. Seated — ^in the calm 
leisure which has succeeded a long laborious day — in the 
peaceful retirement of Uddingston, not far from Bothwell 
Bridge, with all its Covenanting memories, he "hears the 
tumult, and is still;" and we intrude on his solitude only 
to pay a just and heartfelt tribute to the many noble 
qualities and achievements by which his youth and his 
prime were signalized, and which long rendered him in 
his own country the **only one." 

William Anderson was bom, we believe, in the year 1799, 
so that he is now about sixty-seven years of age. His father 
was the Hev. John Anderson, Relief Minister in Kilsyth, 
a village lying not far jfirom the romantic glens and hills 
connected with the Campsie range, — a range which the 
traveller from Glasgow to Perth or Stirling must have noted, 
lifting up their rich, round, green masses on the left hand. 
Dr. Anderson's father, who lived to the age of ninety and 
odds, and died five years ago, was himself a remarkable 
man, — distinguished not so much, like his son, by genius 
and originality, as by vigorous common sense, strong logical 
power, and extensive scriptural knowledge. Besides William, 
his eldest, he had afterwards two other sons, who are both 
at present respectable and talented ministers in the U. P. 
Church, and one of whom became his father's assistant and 
successor. After the usual course of education at a country 
school, William, when a mere youth, went to Glasgow 
College. In his day, and long afterwards in ours, it was 
quite common to see boys of twelve, eleven, or ten years 
of age, wearing the student's red gown, and attending the 
Latin, Greek, and logic classes. The effect of this was, 
on the whole, unhealthy, as it tended to rear a number of 
premature fledgelings, who took wing from the pulpit too 
soon, and often imbibed philosophic and theological notions 
or prejudices — opinions they could not be called — ^which it 
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took them all the rest of their lives to unlearn. It cherished, 
too, conceit; and it was partly ludicrous and partly melancholy 
to see, as we have seen, little fellows of fourteen reading 
essays in which they pitted themselves against the Dugald 
Stewarts and Browns, and treated them, now with civil con- 
tempt, and now with loffcy patronage. How William Anderson 
fared during his college curriculum we are not particularly 
informed. His contemporaries describe him as — ere small- 
pox assailed him — ^a fine-looking youth, with dark hair and 
large dark and bright eyes, — eyes which have yet lost none 
of their fiery, though sweet and tender expression. "We heard 
him once from the pulpit, when conmienting on the eighth 
Psalm, describe the impression the hearing, and reading after- 
wards, of Dr. Chalmers's Astronomical Discourses made on him 
when they first api)eared. It was a bewildering, intoxicating, 
half-maddening effect. Then a youth of eighteen, and with the 
marvellous book in his hand, he wandered all stmimer among 
the Campsie hiUs and streams, rapt in a dream of the mag- 
nitude of the creation — the glories of the stars, and the 
greatness of their Creator. Chalmers at once disturbed and 
enraptured, humbled and exalted, his mind; and he never 
ceased to entertain the profoundest regard and reverence for 
him. Anderson was licensed to preach when about twenty- 
two years of age. Previous to this he had experienced some 
of the tender mercies of a Scottish Presbytery. To whatever 
cause it may be ascribed — ^whether to the esprit de corps of all 
<5orporate bodies and convocated assemblies, or to the materials 
of which they are, to some extent, composed — the fact is 
certain, that Presbyteries for the most part have been step- 
mothers to men of original power and aspiring genius. This 
Eobert PoUok felt to his experience. While his immortal 
poem, The Cowrse of Time, was passing through the press — 
the printers tormenting him by their tardiness, and the barbed 
arrow of consumption already rankling within him, — his 
misery was rendered complete by the carping criticisms of 
the small consequential men of the Presbytery, before whom 
lie was delivering his trial discourses for licence. William 
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Anderson ventured even in that day to read liis discourses, 
and, when challenged, to defend the practice, and to class the 
prejudice against it with "old wives' fables; '' and for this 
the Presbytery kept him back for some time from entering 
the pulpit. When he did, however, at length begin to preach, 
the public instantly rallied around him, and he blazed up 
into a popularity which has never since deserted him. Young 
as he was then, he exhibited, we have heard, all the qualities 
in germ which have since come to their full development, — 
his boldness of conception, his independence of thought, hia 
energy of utterance, his * 'liberty of prophesying," and that 
admixture of odd and eccentric, though natural ingredients, 
which has never been wanting in his sermons, and has greatly 
increased their pregnancy and power. In the year 1822 he 
was ordained, in the church where he has continued pastor 
for forty-four years, John Street Belief Chapel, Glasgow. 
He found it— owing to causes which need not be here (as 
we are only tracing at present an outline of his career) par- 
ticularly detailed — an Augean stable of corruption and mis- 
management ; and, besides his public and pastoral work, he 
felt himself compelled to grapple with the abuses which he 
found rank around him. In this work, by a mixture of firm- 
ness and of tact — ^wonderful in so young and so ardent a 
man — ^he entirely succeeded; and John Street has been for 
many years a most respectable, intelligent, and prosperous 
church. Meanwhile, as a preacher, he had struck Glasgow 
"like a planet." Nor was that then an easy achievement. 
Never were there more eloquent or successful preachers there 
than at that time. Chalmers was still preaching, if not with 
all the ardour and vehemence of his first manner, with great 
power and undiminished popularity ; Edward Irving was still 
there — although on wing for London, — addressing an audience 
fit though few, — and among his most enthusiastic admirers 
was William Anderson himself. Dr. Wardlaw was in the 
prime of his life and his pulpit acceptance ; Dr. Heugh had 
recently arrived from Stirling, bringing along with him a 
graceful presence and manner, and a mind of rare activity; 
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Dr. Dick, the author of the lectures and the well-known book 
on Inspiration, had never been a popular preacher, but stood 
very high as a divine and a sagacious man. The late amiable 
and accomplished Dr. Mitchell, and the ambitious and eloquent 
Dr. Muter, were preaching to good audiences in the U. P. 
body; and there were, besides, many other men of mark in 
the city pulpits. But there was room for another orator, and 
an entirely different style of speech, and that room Anderson 
filled, and that new. style Anderson famished. With some- 
thing of Edward Irving' s wild grandeur and strong vehe- 
mence, he had more of the plain, the direct, and the practical. 
He struck at once at the heart of the people, and the people 
at once owned and accepted him as the preacher for them. 
He gave them exactly that strong, simple, yet stimulating food 
which they required. Many preachers of great ultimate emi- 
nence attain their position slowly, and after the wear and tear 
of many anxious and hard-working years; but Anderson 
«prung at once, if not to the full management and control of 
his powers, yet to the absolute possession of the field where 
these powers were to be successfully displayed and gradually 
developed. His evening lectures became crowded to suffoca- 
tion. An hour before the time hundreds were obliged, dis- 
appointed, to turn away. And there appeared month after 
month the plain, simple, bright-eyed, dark-haired, large- 
mouthed, and firm-nerved man — ^who, beginning his services 
without any effort or ostentation, reading the chapter with 
quiet earnestness from a folio Oxford Bible, giving out with 
impressive simplicity a psahn, or hjman, or spiritual song, 
and praying with great richness of sentiment and unction of 
spirit — ^proceeded to launch away into some interesting theme 
— ^now of doctrine, now of prophecy, now of practice, and now 
of immediate popular interest, and held his audience captive 
as by a spell, now thriUed them to tears, now subdued them 
to silence, and now made them 

" Spill rich laughter from their thriftless eyes;" 
but always sent them home with a deep serious impression, 
^ways convinced them of his own sincerity, and often con- 
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vinced them of their need of his Saviour. As he told us 
once: "Many who came to laugh, remained to pray." There 
was undoubtedly much, both in his matter and manner, that 
was lizm-re and extravagant; but so it is, and ought to be, 
with men of original manhood. Eising out of the red earth, 
some of it may be expected to cling to them as they come. 
The roughest men are usually the strongest. The grandest 
statues in the world are naked. The rich virgin soil is often 
as rank with weeds as it is fertile with golden grain. You 
must allow the Esau his hairy skin, and the Samson the 
uncombed luxuriance of his giant locks. And Anderson — 
unlike many popular idols — ^rose to eminence, not in conse- 
quence, but in spite of his defects. 

Yet these defects and occasional extravagances provoked 
a good deal of criticism — generally, however, of a genial 
rather than an iU-natured kind. Some attached to his name 
the sobriquet of " dafb Willy Anderson." A good story, too, 
goes of an English traveller who, stopping a Sunday in an 
inn near John Street, inquired at the ostler, "Have you any 
crack preachers in Glasgow?" " What's your wuU?" rejoined 
the man, rubbing his head; " crack what, sir?" " Oh, crack 
preachers," replied the bagman ; " in a large town like this 
there must be some crack preacher or other." " I dinna ken 
what ye mean, sir, by crack preachers; but if ye want to hear 
a crackit ane, ye have just to step in yonder," pointing to 
Anderson's church.* Crackit or not crackit, daft or wise, our 
brave-hearted divine persevered — ^bore the laughter, did the 
good, resisted the enervating influences of popularity, out- 
lived his own faults, and reared at last a basis for his reputa- 
tion which has not since been shaken. 

One grand idear— originally promulgated by Edward Irving 
—caught hold of Anderson's mind, about, we think, the year 
1828, and strongly influenced his preaching. That was the 
belief in the speedy and glorious Pre-millennial Advent of 
Christ. Anderson, however, in this was not a mere copyist of 

* This Btoiy is said to be a canard. It is certainly dtever and characteiistic 
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Irving — ^he came to the thought upon independent grounds, 
and by a long and painftd mental process; and it is most 
interesting to hear from his own lips the manner in which it 
was " borne in" upon his spirit. We ourselves can tell how 
fascinating this idea is at a certain point of spiritual history; 
and although it no longer commends itself to our belief, and 
although we think it has been of late much vulgarized by 
some of its defenders, we linger lovingly as we remember its 
early attractions, and the seeming resolution it gave to the 
awful mystery of the world. With William Anderson it was 
long a burning reaUty, although he never went to fanatical 
extremes, never fixed times or seasons, and never lowered the 
grandeur or power of Christ's Cross before the lustre of His 
Crovm. He preached the doctrine when it was to the last 
degree unpopular — ^he preached it after it became vrith many 
a favourite theme — ^perhaps he preaches it still; or, it may be, 
that he has realized, in part, the experience attributed by a 
poet to Irving himself: — 

" One strong spirit, full of faith and love, 
Sought hy the suction of his mighty heart, 
His arms instinct with ardour, winged with prayer. 
To draw Christ down from his serene abode — 
Beminding Him that the set time was come. 
But aU was darkness on the mountain-tops; 
Ko tumult in the clouds, no stir of stars, 
And to the seer there came a whispered voice. 
Which said — * No man of that great hour or day 
Knoweth, or can know ; not the Son himself :' 
And at the whisper his crushed heart grew chill." 

Perhaps, we do not know, what follows from the same poet 
may shadow out Dr. Anderson's present feelings — they cer- 
tainly do ours : — 

" Next year I see upon a thousand hills 
A thousand watchers stand and look above 
For the appearance of their coming King ; 
But though innumerable woes should come, 
Diseases rage, and comets glare in wrath. 
Nations be angry, blood in torrents pour, 
Cradles be rocked by earthquake, cities bum, 
Yolcanoes wild shed loose their fiery locks ; 
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Yet still the sky which has received shall keep. 
And still the Dial of Eternity 
Pointeth not ; trembling to that mystic hour, 
Slowly at last the truth begins to dawn 
Upon the Church, loth ever to accept 
The truth too soon, that Christianity, 
Not Chriatf may be expected to relnim : 
Hers the Avatar, all these figures meant.*' * 

In her life of Edward Irving, Mrs. Oliphant says : — " His 
funeral was attended by most of the clergy of the city — ^men 
who disapproved his faith while living, but grudged him not 
the honour due to the holy dead." This, on Dr. Anderson's 
authority, we distinctly deny. He was almost the only 
minister who dared to attend the remains of that heroic man 
of Gtod to the ciypt of the Glasgow Cathedral on that dim 
December day in 1834.f We can fancy his grave and pathetic 
aspect as he goes to the discharge of this solemn rite of duty 
and of love; but while he imagines he is only committing a 
noble man to the tomb, we seem to see that man's noble but 
mistaken theory inumed at the same moment, to undergo no 
resurrection. With Irving it began to Hve, and with Irving 
in reality it died, and was buried. 

On this point we know many will differ from our views; and 
we are not anxious either to argue or to dogmatize on a matter 
so mysteriously and excessively imcertain. We only state our 
own sentiments. But there was another matter in which 
Dr. Anderson early interested himself, and on which his 
sympathizers are getting more numerous and enthusiastic 
every day. We refer to the question of the organ. The use 
of tiiis magnificent "Aid to Devotion" — an instrument to 
which indeed the only objection worth the ink recording, or the 
breath expressing it, is, that it is fitter for heaven than earth 

* Dr. Anderson has assured us since this appeared, that he is stiU a Pre- 
millenarian. 

t This statement we would modify to a certain extent. Dr. Chalmers, then 
in Edinburgh, attended Irving^s funeral ; so did Mr. Story, of Eosemeath ; 
and so did Dr. Lorimer, of Glasgow : we are not aware of any other, except 
Dr. A. 
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— ^to lead the worsliip of angels than of men — ^Anderson more 
than thirty years ago defended, with his usual power and 
boldness. Himself all alive and trembling to the influences of 
music, the voice of the organ seemed, as Shakspeare has it, 
** sweet thunder!" as if from a loftier sphere; and he could 
not xmderstand the meaning or the bearing of the petty 
objections which were brought against it by men who appa- 
rently preferred the nasal notes of a half-drowsy precentor, 
or the creaking voices of septuagenarian men and women, 
to such a swell of sound as might, besides enrapturing the 
living, almost awaken the dead. How consoling it must be 
for him now to know that the English synod of his own 
body has of late sanctioned the use of that instrument, and 
"that its introduction into Scottish churches is simply a ques- 
tion of time. But how painful, too, to feel that, owing to 
"that infirmity in hearing, which began early, and has been 
increasing of late years almost to absolute deafiiess, the 
^'daughters of music" are to him "brought low," and can sing 
no more; and even as poor Oowper said he never expected 
io see hills imless he saw them in heaven, so our gifted and 
godly firiend cannot look forward to hear his loved organ again 
•till he hears it accompanying the songs and sweetening the 
services of the first-bom above. 

During Dr. Anderson's long career in Glasgow his subjects 
of discourse in the pulpit have been exceedingly miscellaneous, 
boldly varied, and sometimes daringly peculiar. There lingers 
stOl in the age a class of men who hold very narrow and 
stringent views, not only about the Sabbath, but about the 
sort of subjects which should be treated on Sabbath days. 
They have not the learning to know that the Reformers and 
^arly Puritans handled secular subjects in a religious spirit, 
tind extracted grand spiritual lessons from the politics of the 
period ; and they have not the capaxjity to see how in our day 
ti similar alchemy may be employed. If Dr. Anderson has 
•not been brought to the bar of such smaU, self-constituted 
-^authorities, it has not certainly been because he has "a-o^ ^^ 
their stupid conventionalisms at defiance. "H.^ '^^^ igt^^Oas^ 
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and lectured, "no man forbidding him," in that noble, free* 
pulpit of his, surrounded by thousands of glittering faces and 
beating hearts, upon the duties of the working classes to 
employers, and of employers to them — upon the political 
questions of the day — upon negro slavery, and the American 
war — ^upon home as well as foreign politics ; and yet all the 
while he has never forgotten to carry on simultaneously 
courses of elaborate sermons on all the important doctrines 
of Christianity. His words have been eminently ** words on 
the wheels," pat to each popular subject which came pro- 
minently up* and yet pervaded to the core with the spirit of 
the Gospel of the grace of God. If one subject next to the 
Personal Eeign has been more than usually attractive to 
Anderson's spirit and taste, it has been Popery. For that 
foul and false system — ^that caricature of Christ's religion — 
he seems to have a special fcmeyj and in all its tortuous 
windings, and gross prevarications and perversions, he ha& 
followed it with indomitable purpose and unwearied per- 
severance. He has studied it not merely in its later develop- 
ments, but in its Tridentine cradle; and is so familiar with 
Era Paolo's history of the Council of Trent that he meditates, 
we believe, a translation of it into English, along with a 
preface and copious notes — a book which we think would be 
a very valuable gift to the Protestant church. Occasionally, 
we grant, that in dealing with Papists and Popery he has 
gone to extremes of language hardly justifiable in one whose 
Bible contains the words, "the greatest of these is charity;" and 
whose warm and generous heart has the same sublime inscrip- 
tion written upon it. But his indignation at the anti-Christian 
system is no shallow flame, far less a personal passion ; it is 
fed by profound study and reading ; not of it merely, but of 
that himian nature — ^the worst parts of which it has so 
dexterously pressed into its service, and used to perpetuate 
its usurped and unhallowed influence. We have heard of 
that flame bursting out in some of his evening lectures in 
explosions of indignant eloquence which stirred his audiences 
almost to frenzy, and nearly enabled people to realize the 
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effects produced by the eloquence of Demosthenes — ^the Pope 
standing to the Glasgow crowd in the room of Philip to tibe 
men of Athens, and the spirit of both being, ^^ Per eat iste et 
statimi Let him be Anathema Maranatha — accursed when 
the Lord doth come !" 

As a platform mail, William Anderson has always been a 
first favourite in Scotland ; and especially in the City Hall of 
Glasgow. There he used to lay about him like a man in- 
spired — ^his eloquence resembling the descriptions often given 
of that of Charles James Fox — ^the whole man in an ecstasy 
of convulsive earnestness; his voice screeching or yelling out 
his words; his eye shooting out "black fire and horror;" his 
words pursuing each other like a crowd running from a con- 
flagration; and the audience partaking almost to agony of his 
high-wrought excitement and tumultuous elocution. Ever 
and anon he interposed, too, some sly jest or some stinging 
sarcasm, which at once served to relieve and intensify the 
excitement. When a hiss, as was sometimes the case, ques- 
tioned his sentiments, or rebuked the asperity of his language, 
he would probably take no notice of it at the time, but pass 
on to some triumphant point in his argument, and then, 
pausing, look his opponents in the face, and, in broad Scotch, 
and with an "eldrich squeal" (see Bums), cry out, **Hiss, 
noo, if ye dare." We venture to assert that no man of 
Glasgow ever exerted a tithe of the power which Anderson, 
even nine or ten years ago, had over the masses and the 
middle class of that intelligent and public-spirited city. 

As an author Dr. Anderson has flowered rather late ; at 
least, considerably after the time when clergymen usually 
begin to pubHsh. His early productions were pamphlets of 
considerable merit, but partaking of the fugitive character 
of such writings. His first serious effort was a volume of 
Sermons, which appeared in 1844. It was followed by an 
able and elaborate Treatise on Eegeneratim : and, after a 
short interval, by another volume of Discourses, of which 
Lord Brougham testified his high appreciation. More are 
understood to be at hand. As a writer, he is not classical or 
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polislied in style ; liardly philosophical in thought ; but robust 
«ense, liberal sentiment, mingled with touches of real genius 
and most true and tender feeling, constitute the staple of his 
discourses, and insure, we trust, for them a long and lasting 
fame. 

We have met, altogether, with some more brilliant and 
accomplished men than Dr. Anderson; but seldom with 
such a imique. His appearance proclaims it: the innocent 
expression of the mouth; his retreating brow; the thick, 
dark wig, evidently concealing a bald head; the slightly 
pockmarked skin; llie helpless hanging forward of the whole 
visage; the slouching gait; the large, lamping eyes, beaming 
with a kind of joyful, boyish surprise; the tall, somewhat 
Btooped stature ; the awkward yet kindly manners ; the dull 
veil flung by deafiiess, and the distance it produces over 
inteUigent features and meaning gestures; the sudden heaving 
to and fro of his shoulders and arms when he warmed with 
the theme ; and the wild unearthly glares which break forth 
from his eyes when he becomes angry, the soul sometimes 
actually seeming to leap out in dizzy plunge ; — ^these, no less 
than the quiet quaintness, searching penetration, odd selec- 
tion of subjects for talk, strange gravity blended with sudden 
flashes of weird, fun, the simplicity and confidingness of his 
-conversation, not to speak of his rich store of old anecdote, 
-and — ^shall we add? — ^his extraordinary power of consuming 
snuff, stamp him what he is — one of the most singular of the 
sans of men. 

Best about him — ^perhaps after all, next to, nay, coincident 
with his piety, truth, and simplicity of character — is his 
liberality of theological feeling and views. His position as 
a thinker and theologian is nearly as unique as his character 
and appearance. A sincere and enthusiastic believer in 
Revelation ; almost Puritanic in his ideas of morality ; and 
etiU an ardent Millenarian, he has yet very liberal and 
advanced views about verbal Inspiration, the character and 
extent of the Atonement, and several cognate topics. In 
private, he is one of the most charming, child-like, and genial 
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of men. It is fine to hear him singing the most delightful 
nursery rhyme in the world, "Wee Willy Winky," to young 
children, his voice slightly cracked with years, but his whole 
soul and heart in the performance, while they speedily lose 
their awe of the great man in love for his condescension and 
unpretending simplicity. His prayers, too, at family worship, 
are exceedingly rich in thought, and shadowed with a touching • 
tenderness which in so strong a man is very beautiful. Alto- 
gether, we regard him as, on the whole, the most original and 
the best man in his own denomination, and as one of the 
last of the giant race of Christian men of genius, such as 
Chalmers, Irving, &c., who adorned Scotland in the first half 
of this century. Genius and evangelical religion have since 
gone different ways, although we finnly believe that they shall 
meet again, both of them purified and exalted, under the-' 
glorious roof of the Church of the Future. 



EEV. JAMES EVEEETT. 

Whoevee has, even for a short time, visited the thriving, 
bustling, and intelligent town of Sunderland, must have often 
heard the name of James Everett pronounced with a mixture 
of fondness, familiarity, and respect, which proved it was, 
and had long been, a household word in that locality. And 
whoever has attended one or other of the principal public 
meetings or lectures there, must have noticed, now in the 
chair, now on the platform, and now in the body of the house, 
his thin, rather tall, slightly-stooped figure, with a long head 
and face, his hair gray, his forehead lofty, his eye sharp 
with sagaciiy and twinkling with quiet humour; and must 
have observed, too, that, as the lecture was going on, the looks 
of the audience were divided between the lecturer and that 
auditor, as if ready to take their cue from him, and deter- 
mined to regulate their applause by the expression of his 
countenance, — ^must have noted, when he rose to speak, the 
respectful silence or the loud cheers wherewith his remarks 
were received, and must have drawn the conclusion — ^a con- 
clusion thoroughly just — ^that here was the Man of the place 
— ^its quiet and modest intellectual King. And this we deem 
no slight honour. To be the acknowledged king of a large 
town, full of sharp, well-exercised wits, — ^to have it asked on 
all important occasions, " What does this man think, or what 
is this man likely to do ? " — ^is, we deem, a more enviable dis- 
tinction than to be an Oxford Doctor of Divinity, or even the 
writer of a certain class of popular religious books. Such a 
reversal of the ordinary rule, "A prophet hath honour, save 
in his own country and among those of his own house," is 
rare, and when it exists is generally founded upon merits 
substantial and thoroughly ascertained. Often it arises ft*om 
great private worth, and valuable services done to the com- 
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mtmity where the individual resides. Sometimes it springs 
d5x)m the rebound of the ball of fame fix)m other lands or 
other parts of this ; while occasionally it may arise from the 
talents of the man being more suitable to, and therefore more 
appreciated by, the inhabitants of the special city or neigh- 
bourhood. But whatever be the cause, the effects are usually 
salutary. A town is benefited, as well as flattered, by the 
presence of, though it were only one, Master Spirit, who 
is ever ready to fill the open gap, to take the bold and 
prominent stand, to bear the burden and heat of the day; 
and when such a man dies or leaves the ciiy, it is felt as if 
its crown and capital were gone. Such was Robert Hall to 
Bristol, Jay to Bath, James to Birmingham, Dr. Russell to 
Dundee ; such is Dr. Vaughan to Doncaster, Parsons to York, 
and such is James Everett to Sunderland. 

In Mr. Everett's case his pre-eminence is the more remark- 
able, as he is not a native of Sunderland, holds no charge 
there, and is, of course, surrounded by no obsequious congre- 
gation. It is the town at large, including its ministers, its 
magistrates, its middle ranks, and the masses of its popula- 
tion, which delight to honour him, and to salute his venerable 
white head and sagacious face, whenever they appear, with 
homage as sincere as it is weU-deserved. By so doing they 
at once testify to his excellence as a man, to his value as 
a citizen, and to his repute as a divine, a literary man, a 
scholar, and last, not least, as a church reformer and divider, 
who drew after him "a third part of the stars" of the 
Methodist body, not, however, like Lucifer, into ** bottomless 
perdition," but into freedom, increased efficiency, and success. . 
It must be delightful, too, for him in the evening of a long 
and laborious life, with the heavy octogenarian shadows 
gathering around him, to feel himself so thoroughly at home 
in the city of his adoption, and to know that throughout 
100,000 hearts there beats towards him but one feeling — ^that 
of emulous affection and respect. Apart, however, fix)m this 
tmiversal appreciation in Sunderland and the populous regions 
^hich surround it, Mr. Everett has not, we think, gathered 
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his fame so folly as he ought, and therefore "we do not hesitate^ 
to rank him among our **Eemoter Stars in the Sky of the 
Church." 

Let us now proceed to jot down a few particulars about 
his history, which have the merit at least of being authen- 
tic. James Everett was bom in Alnwick, the couniy town 
of Northumberland, on the 16th May, 1784, so that he has 
now attained the extraordinary age of eighty-three — extra- 
ordinary if we remember the multiplicity of his labours, the 
nimiber of his works, and the fact that his eye has not 
even yet waxed dim, nor is his natural strength much^ 
if at all, abated. His grandfather, on the maternal side^ 
James Bowmaker, was a master builder in Alnwick, and his 
father, who was the husband of a daughter of Mr. Bowmaker, 
was at the same time in the town, although originally he was 
a native of Huntingdon. When John Wesley first visited 
the north, James Bowmaker connected himseK with him, and 
his first wife, " Jenny Keith," — connected with the Keiths of 
Scotland, — ^was a correspondent of the great Methodistic 
Patriarch, and E(ome of his letters to her were published in 
the early volumes of the Armiman Magazine, Everett's 
mother, by Bowmaker's second wife, was also a Wesleyan, 
and died in 1839, in the eighty-third year of her age: He 
united himself to the Wesleyan body in 1803, and in 1849, 
when the connexion was dissolved, we have three links of the 
same unbroken chain in Wesleyan Methodism, stretching 
through a period of upwards of one hundred years. Besides 
James, there were a brother and sister older than he, who 
both lived to the advanced age of eighty years. 

Like many men afterwards distinguished, such as Gold- 
smith and Sir Walter Scott, James Everett had at first littla 
delight in learning, although his capacity was from the first 
unquestionable. He preferred hunting and fishing ; and when 
not employed in these genial exercises, he threw his soul 
into drawing and music. His favourite instrument was the 
German flute, on which he was wont to practise for hours in 
a tower of Alnwick Castle, in the beautiful and inspiring: 
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evenings of summer. But drawing was his master passion, 
and now with black-lead pencil, now with Indian ink, and now 
with crayon, water, and oil colours, he delighted in painting 
landscapes from, nature, as well as portraits of the hmnan 
face divine. No one who has read or heard Mr. Everett but 
must feel that such a training was perhaps better adapted 
to feed his genius and develop his , idiosyncrasy, than the 
dull drilled lessons of the mathematics, or even the classics 
as usually taught. He prides himseK, however, still upon 
having been one of the first pupils of Mr. John Bruce, a 
man famous in his day as the author of some excellent 
geographical and astronomical treatises, and whose son, the 
still more celebrated John CoUingwood Bruce, author of the 
Jtoman Wall, is alive to this day in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Mr. Everett attended the first Sabbath school which was 
established in Alnwick, and, having a good voice, was wont 
to sing hymns to gratify his mother. He had the pleasure 
of seeing the venerable John Wesley on the occasion of his 
last visit to the north, the year before he died; and was 
addressed by him, in company with other boys, in the chapel 
in front of the conmiunion rails. At the age of fourteen he 
was bound apprentice to the grocery and flax-dressing busi- 
ness,* for a term of seven years, which he ftdfiUed. When 
about nineteen, having been deeply impressed with religious 
convictions, he imited himself to the Wesleyan Society, began 
to speak in public, and to make preaching tours in the neigh- 
bouring towns. The Dissenters negotiated with the oflicials 
of Hoxton Academy, London, to prepare him for the ministry; 
but his doctrinal views prevented him from accepting the 
offer. This itself proves two things — ^first, the estimation in 
which others held his talents ; and, secondly, the value he 
himself set upon his principles. At the termination of his 
apprenticeship he went to Sunderland, and after acting as the 
leader of a dass there, was entered on what was called " The 
Local Preachers' Plan," in 1804. In 1806 he was called to 
the regular work of an itinerant preacher, and travelled his 
first year in the Sunderland circuit. Thence he was sent to 
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Sliields, where lie seems to have spent a delightful and profit- 
able time, mingling with some of the excellent of the earth, 
and not a few of the master spirits of the church, such as 
Mr. John Ward, solicitor, Durham, a man of refined taste 
and dear intellect; Mr. W. Harles, author of an answer to 
Volney*s Hums of Empires; the Eev. William Bramwell, 
**who burned like a seraph;" and the Eev. Duncan Mac 
Galium, called by John Wesley the Northern Star, and who 
was a descendant of the old Covenanters. His next minis- 
terial appointments were Belper and New Mills, Derbyshire; 
Bamsley, Dewsbury, and Bramley, in Yorkshire. In Bramley 
he made some very valuable acquaintances, such as the 
Eev. Edward Parsons, of Leeds, a man, we believe, of true 
eloquence; the celebrated Dr. Eichard Winter Hamilton; and 
Mr. M. T. Sadler, M.P., whose maiden speech (on the Eoman 
Catholic Eelief Bill of 1829) was thought one of the ablest 
first appearances ever made in the House of Commons, and 
who ventured afterwards to measure lances with Macaulay and 
the Edinburgh Eeview, While here he assisted in establishing 
public missionary meetings among the Wesleyans. In the 
year 1810 he married Miss Hutchinson, Sunderland, a lady of 
great excellence, with whom he lived for fifty-five years, and 
whose recent loss he continues deeply but submissively to 
deplore. 

From Bramley he went to Manchester; and here commenced 
what might be called an era in his life — ^his acquaintanceship 
with that extraordinary man Dr. Adam Clarke, with whom he 
formed a sincere and lasting friendship, and became, after his 
death, the congenial and enthusiastic biographer. In Man- 
chester, too, he became a member of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society; and met there the immortal John Dalton, 
a man not more distinguished as a chemical legislator, and 
the author of the Atomic Theory, than as one of the most 
simple and childlike of men — ^who used, it is said, to attend 
regularly the bowling-gipen on Saturday evening, and to 
exclaim sometimes, rubbing his hands for glee, " I wish there 
were two Saturdays in the week." At one of the first of these 
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-meetiiigs, Mr. Everett heard Dalton read a paper, entitled 
'** Observations on the Anomalous Vision of Colours," distin- 
guished by all his marvellous acuteness and profundity. Wher- 
ever he went he uniformly availed himself of the opportunity 
^f hearing lectures on scientific and literary subjects, as well 
as in attending public Bible, missionary, and anti-slavery 
m.eetings. No man could profit by such opportunities more 
than our hero; for few men are better listeners, and few, if 
any, possess such a retentive memory, which, even still, is as 
wiax to receive and as marble to retain. 

From Manchester he removed to HuU and Sheffield. "While 
in the former city he took a pleasurable and profitable trip 
to Hamburg, visiting among other notable places the pulpit 
where Sturm, the author of the once weU-known JReflecttons, 
preached, and making a pilgrimage to the grave of Elopstock, 
the author of the Messiah. He was especially struck by the 
motto over the sepulchre, " The seed is sown in the grave, and 
Tipens in eternity." It suggested to him the following memo- 
rial sonnet : — 

'* Oh, yes ! what seed within the grave is sown 

In beauty, in Eternity shall rise ; 
The harp from which was drawn the varied tone, 

Though mute, unstrung, and now neglected lies. 
Will yet, in sweeter notes, re-echo through the skies. 

For death with thee is but a pause between 
The different parts of that which thou didst prize ; 

MESSIAH'S praise enlivening every scene. 
Which stills our woes, as if they had not been; 

Forgetting all in Him whose name is Love. 
And thou, and they, and all happy, I ween. 

Who learn on earth the notes of heaven above, 
Lay, for a space, those notes aside below, 

Then grasp the * Harp of God,' whence stiU they flow. " 

About this time he was led into a correspondence with 
13outhey. The Poet Laureate, writing a sketch of Wesley's 
<5haracter, in a periodical called The Correspondent, had mis- 
represented one or two points ; on which Mr. Everett, along 
with Mr. Joseph Benson, then editor of the Wesleyan Magazine, 
and Sarah Wesley, John's niece, sought to put him right. 
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Southey, in his correspondence with Mr. Everett, complimented' 
him on the spirit and temper he displayed, and promised, when 
his ftdl life of Wesley appeared, to profit by his strictures. That 
life, when it was published, did not satisfy some of the Wes- 
leyans, and Eichard Watson criticized it rather severely- 
Three years after his reply appeared, Southey, meeting Mi, 
Everett, said he had never read Watson's production, — ^rarely 
reading anything written against him; but said, **No man 
can take up my Life of Wesley ^ and say, *An enemy hath done 
this.' I may have misunderstood him ; but an enemy I could 
not be. I revere Wesley's memory. When I was a little boy,, 
he laid his hand upon my head and blessed me ; " adding, with 
his eyes suffused with tears, **I feel as if I had the blessing 
of that good man upon me to this day." We know, from 
Southey's correspondence, that he had a very high opinion 
of Everett. Passing through Sheffield on one occasion, he 
sent for him and Ebenezer Elliott to his hotel; and speaks 
of them as both being "remarkable men." Southey, who 
passes with most people for the very pink and perfection 
of orthodoxy, was, in reality, according to Mr. Everett, very 
much at sea on religious subjects. He told him once that he 
could not say that he was, as yet, a disciple in Christ's school ;. 
but he was seeking in that direction. To which Everett 
replied, in the language of the Saviour, ** He that seeks shall 
find." Let us here take the opportunity of expressing our 
conviction that, whether the laureate knew it or not, he was 
in practice and in spirit a true disciple of Jesus Christ ; and 
amidst all his apparent coldness and Conservatism, possessed, 
one of the truest and warmest of hearts, as well as a height and> 
grandeur of genius to which, as yet, the age has not been able- 
to climb. There are passages in The Curse of Kehama, and 
in Thalaba, which dwindle the beauties of most modem poems 
into insignificance, and seem like the Himalaya beside the 
Surrey hills. 

In Sheffield Mr. Everett found much congenial society of 
an unusually high literary tone. He renewed there his ac- 
quaintance, begun some time before, with James Montgomery,, 
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•who then edited the Sheffield Iris. He met one of the famous 
Ongar family, Mrs. Gilbert, who, along with her more cele- 
brated sister, Jane Taylor, wrote the pleasing book entitled 
Original Poems for Infant Minds : Ebenezer Rhodes, author of 
Beauties of the Peak; John HoUand, author of a work on 
^* Metals" in Lardner's Cyclopmdia, and co-partner with Everett 
in Montgomery's memoirs; and last, not least, Ebenezer 
EUiott, the manly Corn-law Rhymer — a man whose monotony 
of theme made some at one time call him a wearisome " com- 
craik;" but who was afterwards felt to have sung the Mar- 
•eeiUaise of the Free Trade era, in brief and burning ] ''?gr, 
simple, homely, quaint, and going off like pistols in ^e 
ears of the proud and pampered aristocracy of the period, and 
which secured him an audience when he came forward with 
his far nobler inspirations, his Village^ Enoch Wray, &c. ; and 
who, though crushed long xmder the double pressure of the 
*Com Laws and of harsh criticism, became, somewhat late 
indeed, but not too late, a successful man — successful in busi- 
ness, successM in politics, and successful in song. Although 
in religious opinions EUiott and Everett were wide as the poles 
asunder, they, nevertheless, became and continued Mendly; 
and the former left to the latter, we believe, materials for a 
Jife of himself, which may be one day or other turned to ao- 
'Ooimt. Here Mr. Everett was, owing to a bronchial affection, 
laid aside from preaching, although he continued abundant in 
labours — carrying on the business of a bookseller and printer, 
travelling on public church affairs much, occasionally occupy- 
ing other pulpits, and plying his facile pen with characteristic 
vigour and perseverance. Li 1 834 he resumed his professional 
labours, and continued five years in the town of Newcastle-on- 
'Tyne, firom which he passed to York ; and while occupying his 
pulpit there regularly on the Sabbath, he often on the week- 
-days travelled at the rate of seven or eight thousand miles a 
year on special services. 

In 1849 the disruption in the Wesleyan body took place, 
when the Conference lost about 100,000 members at one fell 
.•swoop. In this reform movement Mr. Everett took a promi- 
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nent part, and while it continued, his labours were well-niglt- 
superhuman — ^travelling, in addition to public meetings and* 
religious services, from ten to twelve thousand miles per- 
annum for ten consecutive years ; and one year from fifteen ixh 
sixteen thousand miles! Li a letter to a friend he has stated 
that during his connection with the Methodist body, from 1804 
to 1849, he preached 11,415 times, independent of platform 
addresses; and travelled, independent of shorter journeys, 
177,341 miles. From 1849 to 1864, up to the eightieth year 
of his age, upwards of 1,500 sermons have to be added, ex- 
clusive of pubHc addresses, making a total of 12,915 ; while Uy 
the mileage of the same period we have 140,000 additional;, 
making a total in journeys to and fro of 324,341 miles, in 
connection with the ministry of the church. Surely, since 
John Wesley himself, there has not been, anywhere in Christen- 
dom, a minister more nobly and benevolentiy restiess. 

He delights, in gratitude, to recount many providential and- 
hair-breadth deliverances which he has experienced during 
his long pilgrimage, — such as two narrow escapes from drown- 
ing, other two from lightning, once or twice from the shots of 
guns, once from the bursting of a reservoir, and four time& 
from railway accidents, in which he was thrown off, but with- 
out a broken bone or dislocated joint. Well may he " sing of 
mercy," and add, with the poet, 

" Man is immortal tiU his work be done.'' 

In the course of his life he has visited various countries — 
preached in Wales and Ireland, in Hamburg and the Shetiand 
Isles. Through these last — ^the Ultima Thule of the ancients- 
— along with Dr. Clarke, he wandered, with intense gratifica- 
tion, noting their primitive manners, sketching (for Clarke'^ 
projected Sktory of the Islands) that remarkable scenery which 
shall for ever live ifL the pages of the JPiratey and which, next 
to that of Norway, is perhaps the boldest and wildest in 
Europe. 

A member of the Evangelical Alliance, Mr. Everett, iiv 
1857, visited Berlin ; was presented, in company with hundreds.- 
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more, to the Mng of Prussia, in firont of the palace at Pots- 
dam; became acquainted with D'Aubigne, and ayaQed himself 
of the opportuniiy of visiting Planders, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Switzerland, France, Brussels, &c.; and has crowded 
a note-book — ^which we hope may yet see the light — ^with 
details of persons, places, and things, with sketches of scenery, 
and criticisms upon galleries of pictures. 

He has at times flirted with the Muses ; and began a long 
poem entitled The Mounts full of sweetness and fire, part 
of which has been published in the Alnwick Journal, and 
more of which may probably appear. We have only 
heard him speak once or twice; but we were struck with 
the exceeding richness of the imagery and beauiy of the 
language in which even his extempore tlioughts were clothed, 
and before we knew he wrote verses, said, "This man is by 
nature a poet." Many delightful reminiscences he has to 
recount of the men he has met and heard — such as Bowland 
Hill, Eichard Watson, Eobert HaU, Andrew Fuller, William 
Jay, Thomas Binney, and the subject of our former sketch, 
William Anderson, of Glasgow. That brave man told him 
once, alluding to his labours against Popery, "I believe the 
Pope will be my death if I do not take care;" and then, 
turning to the subject of pastoral supremacy among the 
Wesleyans, with which Mr. Everett was then at war, said, 
" We have had enough of the priesthood of the priests ; what 
we now want is the priesthood of the people, for they are all 
kings and priests unto God." Some of these men he has 
depicted with force and fideliiy, among his sketches of charac- 
ter, in what he caUs Wesleyan Takings. 

We saw him lately in his library, and his venerable yet 
£resh and buoyant aspect seemed quite harmonious with the 
spirit of the spot. His collection consists of between five and 
• six thousand volumes ; many of them standard editions of 
common but classical authors, and many of them rare. For 
collecting curiosities of literature, of every kind, his extensive 
travelling gave him uncommon facilities, and these he has 
used with taste and discrimination. He has the copyright 
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copy of Dr. Adam Claxke's Ifotes on the Scriptures. Mr. Tegg, 
who had purchased this work for a large soin, presented a 
copy to Mr. Everett as it was passing through the press, which 
Mr. E. has got interleayed, and bound in twenty-eight 
volumes, and has been gradually studding it with engravings 
to the amount of two or three thousand. This, report states, 
he intends to bequeath to the British Museum, in honour of 
Dr. Clarke. One of the most interesting features in his library 
is a large case entirely filled with Clarke's works, printed and 
in MS., comprising a vast amount of correspondence, &c. 

Nor must we omit the remarkable Museum he has accumu- 
lated, including coins, antiques of various kinds, fine geological 
specimens, MS. curiosities in endless variety, several Wesleyan 
relics (such as John Wesley's inkhom and umbrella) ; a piece 
of the hair of Catherine Parr, taken out of her coffin ; a piece 
of the parent granite of Mount Sinai, broken off by a nephew 
of Dr. Clarke's ; a canister of prepared meat, taken out of the 
Arctic regions by Captain Parry, left on the wreck of the Iktry; 
Eobert Bums's drinking-cup ; and, to crown all. Jack Shepherd's 
lantern, which certainly, if endowed with speech, would throw 
light upon many a midnight scene and daring act of house- 
breaking and robbery ! He has, besides, an immense varieiy 
of autographs, the accumulation of half a century, including 
those of kings, statesmen, officers, judges, philosophers, poets, 
painters, preachers, travellers, American revolutionists, not to 
speak of a seal of Joanna Southcote ! 

After all, Mr. Everett is the greatest xmique in his own 
Museum. We look with a mixture of wonder and reverence, 
and almost incredulity, at one who has weathered the storms 
and basked in the sunshine of eighty-three years ; who, like 
Ulysses, has seen many men and many cities; who is the 
fjBiiher of a great religious party, which shall, so long as it 
exists, look back upon his name with filial regard ; and who ' 
has, besides, as an author, gained laurels of no little lustre 
and richness. We have lying before us a list of Mr. Everett's 
works, thiriy-nine in nimiber, touching on a vast variety of 
topics, and embodying the results of that unequalled experience 
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-and quiet piercing sagacity which distinguish him. His Village 
Blaekimith has been excessively popular. One of the best 
of his writings is entitled Adam Clarke Portra/yed; and, as 
has been said already in the Pulpit Analyst^ since Boswell's 
Life of Johnson no book has appeared so rich in anecdotical 
matter, so bristling with conversational wit, and so replete with 
practical wisdom. " No man is a hero to his valet-de-chamhre;^* 
but the relation between Clarke and Everett was of a very 
different kind — ^they were kindred spirits ; and although Dr. 
Clarke was the greater of the two, yet the difference was not 
fio vast as to forbid thorough appreciation and sympathy with 
his principal, and hence the hero-worship in Ihis case is as 
^aceful as it is eminently deserved. 



THE LATE REV. SAMUEL GILFILLAN, 

OF OOHSIE. 

CoHRiE is a Scottish village, situated in one of those fin^ 
passes which lead up from the Lowlands to the Highlands of 
Perthshire, and the scenery of which often combines the 
beauties of the one with the sublimities of the other. Sir 
Walter Scott, in his Fair Maid of Perth, has remarked that 
the noblest landscapes in Scotland — and he might have 
extended the remark to other regions — are found at those 
points where the mountains sink down upon the level country^, 
and where the grandeurs of the hills are at once contrasted 
and harmonized with the beauties of the more cultivated 
tracts. This is quite the character of the scenery of the 
district around Comrie. A fine plain, two or three miles in 
length, and, as Wordsworth says of the Cumberland valleys, 
" flat as the floor of a temple," has, so to speak, lain down at 
the feet of rough gigantic moimtains, as if to wonder at 
their bold sublimiiy, and to repose in their deep shade. Bich 
woods — ^partly fir and partly copse — have, with more daring, 
here and there run half-way up toward the rocky summits, 
and then, as if in timidity, have paused. Behind the village, 
from a deep cleft; in a wooded hill on which stands a monu- 
mental pillar to Henry Dundas, the first Lord Melville — ^in 
his day the real king of Scotland, and whose beautiful estate 
of Dunira lies three miles to the westward — comes down a 
roaring cataract, storming as it passes with the black crags 
which in vain seek to confine it, but gradually softening when 
it approaches the village, the edge of which it at last kisses — 
like a lion who, having warred with and torn his keeper,, 
comes, and, in remorse, kisses the feet of his fair daughter. 
Comrie may, indeed, be called the loved of the streams, since 
on each of its sides there is one to lave it, and murmur in its 
ear sweet inarticulate names of tenderness and praise, while 
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with more distant and dignified regards the bold dark monn- 
tains look down upon it through their ferns and over their 
woods. The insulated crag, called Dunmore — on which the 
Monument is placed — towers above the cleft and the cataract, 
and a sea of copsewood between them, and commands a 
prospect in which luxuriance and naked loftiness, beauty and 
the barren pomp of solitude, are exquisitely combined. Aa- 
seen from this eminence the valley lies southward, with the 
village on its northern side. To the north are two enormous 
mountains — each three thousand feet in height ; but both as^ 
lumpish as they are lofty, and separated from the central crag 
by a wide, green, sparsely-peopled glen, down which you see a 
river, called Lednick, stealing slowly to the great crisis of 
the cataract. Immediately below — from a two-sided valley of 
woods — comes up the eternal cry of the DetFa Caldron, as the 
waterfall is named, mitigated, in the summer solstice ; but in 
winter, when the channel is full, fierce and outrageous as the 
voice of a demon newly plunged into Tartarus. Further on 
you see the river, now comprising the three streams — ^Eam, 
Lednick, and Buchil, into the one Earn — ^turning round and 
winding about through the plain as if in an agony of reluct- 
ance to leave a scene so fair. To the south-west are steep, 
grim, conical hills, with the air of haughty, dethroned princes ;. 
and, indeed, "the crown has fallen from their heads" — ^the 
crown of volcanic fire which they had worn in the days of 
other years ; while the high peak of Ben Voirlich is seen, and 
barely seen, over their tops, at the height of 3,300 feet above 
the level of the sea. To tiie far east appears the long chain of 
the Ochils, surmounted by one of the Lomond hills in Fife- 
Straight west a long valley goes up through an avenue of 
stately mountains to greet a lake — ^Loch Earn — ^lying in placid 
loveliness at the end (the very glen up which the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, in the QueerCs Wake, describes "bonnie Kilmany" a&. 
going to meet the visions of celestial day), and overtopped by 
Benmore, in Strathfillan, a hill 4,000 feet high, and which in 
autumn eves assumes the aspect of a purple pillar propping: 
up a sky of blood. This scene, always beauta&l, ^b& ^«^%^^^»:s 
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interestmg when at one time the wing of the thnnder-cloud 

came down upon it, and when, as you stood on the summit, 

a large lowering mountain, closely adjacent, seemed all of a 

smoke, with riUs of fire — ^as if it had become a second Sinai — 

running and carolling around its dark sides, and ringing with 

a noise as though a hundred chariots were careering along 

precipices 

** Where mortal horseman ne*er might ride ;** 

when, again, in an October twilight, the moon, amidst thiTi 
fleecy clouds now hid her beams, and left the hues of evening 
to die away unaided into night, through which the Caldron 
seemed to lift up suddenly a loosened and louder voice, as if, 
like a wild beast, it loved to cry amidst the darkness, and 
anon gleamed forth with a startling gush of light, in which 
the mountain-tops, the valleys, and particularly the cones 
of the blue-green pine trees, shone out with a distinctness, 
a nearness, and a depth of tone which were in their effect 
. almost unearthly ; or again, when, in summer evening — 

** The clouds were all dissolved, 
Drunk up into the hot and thirsty day, 
And the sun stood at heaven's western gate — 
Alone, as the first hour when God him made— 
And shining with, as 'twere, the soul of fire, 
The molten essence of a hundred sims ; 
And the dark mountains, and the winged woods, 
And smoking cots seemed ga2dng all at him. 
As though they sought to melt into his beams, 
And follow him on his immortal way ! " 

Besides the natural loveliness of Comrie thus indicated, 
it has long been a spot famous for its periodical fever-shakings 
of the earth — the only place, we believe, in Great Britain 
where such convulsions frequently and ahnost statedly take 
place. It is true that, during the eighty years they have 
haunted Oomrie, they have done no serious damage; and 
hence we remember an irreverent newspaper scribe, after 
inserting a flaming and fuliginous picture of an earthquake 
from a Comrie correspondent, inquiring slyly, " Was there a 
mouse kiUed or a tea-cup broken ? " Yet great alarm was 
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often produced ; and it must be a sublime thing, even if the 
element of fear were entirely eliminated, to be near when, as 
a poet has thus described — 

" At night, the Demon of the Earthquake oft 
Awakes, and toases on his dreadful couch, 
Pinding himself ^one — like one in grave, 
Buried alive — who moveth round and round 
Amid the vacant darkness, cold, damp mould. 
Till— feeling all the horrors of his state- 
He lifts a shriek, mixed with a shudder strong. 
Which, were despair Omnipotence, would turn 
The world itself and nature upside down ! 
Thus doth the giant, dungeoned in the earth, 
At times from slumber start, and writhe and scream, 
And shake the pillars of his prison-house I " 

But we know not if, at one time at least, in Scotland 
and beyond it, anything about Comrie — ^whether glorious 
scenery, or fierce though abortive earth-shakings — ^rendered it 
so interesting as the fact that there, for thirty-six years, 
resided and laboured a plain, pious, earnest, and unwearied 
minister of the Gospel, Samuel Gilfillan by name ; and it is 
of him that we would now speak, feeling, indeed, the delicacy 
of the task, as one that must be executed by a filial hand, 
and yet feeling, on this account, too, all the more enthusiasm 
and all the more confidence, since we speak of what we know, 
and testify of what, although then very yoimg, we never- 
theless clearly *and decidedly saw. And we imagine that the 
following sketch will be found the more interesting, that it 
will bring before our readers a class of ministerial character, 
and a style of Christian manhood, which can hardly now 
be said to exist. The patriarchal preacher died out among 
the Swiss mountains with Oberlin, and, in Scotland, with 
Joseph Maclntyre, of Glenorchy, and Samuel Gilfillan, of 
Comrie. 

On Dr. Josejkh Maclntyre we have not room at present 
to dwell, else we could have told a good deal about a man 
whom both Sir Walter Scott and Professor Wilson delighted 
to honour. The former, in his MgUand JFidow^ dawsnJa^a 
him under the sobriquet of "Michael lyna^^^ ^a ^ tsiq^ 
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excellent, sympathizmg, and painstaking clergyman. living 
in a spot as secluded as it was romantic— at the point where 
the river Orchay defiles from the fine glen of that name, and 
where, dose to the picturesque village of Dalmally, the old 
Castle of Kilchum is wedded to Loch Awe — Dr. Maclntyre was 
obliged to eke out his scanty income by keeping a boarding 
establishment. To this young Christopher North was sent, 
and there, as he told us himself, he began not only to collect 
among the mountains materials for his future literary labours, 
but to write tales, some of which the venerable Oberlinn, 
of Glenorchy, highly commended, and advised him to prose- 
cute that siyle of composition, — as the world knows he did, 
to his immortal honour. Wordsworth says of Rob Roy — 

" The eagle he was lord aboye, 
And Rob was lord below.** 

•So over all that wild and magnificent region — extending from 
Inverary to Oban, and encircling Lochs Etive and Awe, while 
the shadow of the vast Ben Cruachan stretched above like 
that of a protecting genius — ^the moral and spiritual influ- 
ence of Dr. Joseph Maclntyre was felt below as a consecration 
and benevolent energy; and by day and night, in storm and 
in calm, in the depth of winter and in the heat of summer, 
the kind-hearted old man might be seen in the early years of 
this century, plodding on foot or on horseback through the 
rugged land, baptizing infants, instructing the adult, rebuking 
and reclaiming the wanderer, carrying consolation to dying 
beds, or attending the departed to their final resting-places. 

Such a benignant presence — ^in a somewhat less sequestered 
scene — ^was Samuel Oilfillan, of Comrie. The incidents of 
his life were neither very numerous nor at all uncommon. 
He was bom in November, 1762, in Bucklyvie, a village 
in Stirlingshire, which is somewhat contemptuously comme- 
morated in the rough old rhyme quoted by Scott in ^oh Eoy — 

" Baron of Bucklyvie, 
May the foul fiend drive you, 
And all to pieces rive you. 
For building such a town, 
Where there's neither horse meat, nor man's meat, nor a chair to sit down." 
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His father was a small shopkeeper in that village, and is 
^characterized as a man of imcommon sagacity and contro- 
versial acumen; almost a Republican, and fierce opposer of 
.the first American war. Samuel was sent, not very early, to 
Olasgow College, where he gained one or two academical 
honours — ^the first copy of Thomson's Seasons we ever 
perused was a handsome volume conferred on him by his 
professor of logic, — and made himself a very good and exten- 
•Bively-read, if not an exact or profound, scholar. Glasgow 
* College was then richer in celebrities than, perhaps, it is now 
— ^with the accomplished Richardson as its professor of Latin; 
. Jardine — to whom Lord Jeffrey and many other eminent men 
have ascribed their first intellectual impulses — as its professor 
-of logic ; and for its Grecian, Young — ^mentioned in Boswell's 
J^fi of Johnson as one of the best imitators of the Doctor's 
style, but who possessed high original claims as a ripe and 
good scholar, a man of genius, and a most eloquent ex- 
poimder of the beauties of the Greek tragedians — " the tears 
often gushing" — according to Lockhart, who at a later 
period attended his prelections — '*from his eyes, amid their 
fervid sparklings, while the fire of the professor kindled 
answering flames, in the eyes of not a few of his disciples." 
After the usual curriculum of classical and theological study, 
he was licensed to preach the Gospel in the year 1789, when 
he was twenty-seven years of age, and having received 
two or three competing calls, or invitations, to become the 
pastor of different churches, he was sent to the then most 
unpromising of them all, the little village of Conirie. A 
most primitive place this must have been in 1791 — ^when 
Samuel (JilfiUan, then twenty-nine, was ordained there— 
xmprofaned not only by railways but by stage-coaches ; where 
the appearance of a gig or post-chaise must have been an 
event signalizing a whole week ; where two-thirds of the 
people of the parish could speak no English, and which had 
not as yet been tossed into importance by a single shock 
of the earthquake. This, however, he felt to be his fields 
:-and, labouring in it with unwearied diEgoneQ) \xa ^^s^ ^ 
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last rewarded with as much victoiy as a limited sphere would 
permit. He united then, as well as afterwards, many ele- 
ments of populariiy and usefulness — a manly figure, tall 
and erect, long dark hair — ^which had become gray ere we 
remember it — a lofty forehead, a quick and restiess eye, 
great strength and agiliiy of £rame, much ease and readi- 
ness of address in public, private manners distinguished by 
j&ankness and hanhomie, exuberant animal spirits, a bound- 
less command of anecdote and miscellaneous information, sin- 
gular earnestness, pathos, simplicity, and power of preaching, 
and that faculiy, or gift, or knack — call it what you please— 
of communicating directly with the minds and hearts and eyes- 
of the audience, which marks the natural orator. These quali- 
ties at once captivated the countiy-side ; but, unless sustained 
by domestic sympathy, would have been insufficient for his own 
personal happiness. But here Providence was specially kind 
to him. In the family of the Eev. Mr. Barlas, a worthy 
clergyman of his own denomination in Crieff, a neighbouring 
town, he found his helpmeet. This was the eldest daughter, 
Rachel, a young and beautiful girl, sumamed by the people, 
on account of her loveliness, her bright sunny complexion^ 
her mild womanly smile, her open features, and her auburn 
hair, " the Star of the North ; " but who had higher qualities^ 
— sense, prudence, a warm heart, and from her earlier to 
her latest days — ^from eight to eighty — a piety which approved 
her a child of God, and gave her the dignity of an heir 
of the better country. She became her husband's good 
angel, his leaning prop, knew where to yield with grace and 
where to refuse with dignity, was strong where he was weak, 
and became altogether an invaluable ally to his impulsive and 
impetuous temperament. A finer looking pair, when first 
wedded — ^we have heard old people say — ^were seldom seen, 
than Samuel QilfiUan and Bachel Barlas: he for erect stature, 
manly look, and frank bearing, and she for fine complexion,, 
soft features, and gentle womanly aspect. 

They began life — ^he being thirty-one, and she twenty-twa 
years of age— on fifty pounds a yM^r, and, as our father was 
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wont to add, " a blessing ! " Surely it was needed, and 
as certainly it was bestowed. How, indeed, on such a 
pittance, which was never quite doubled in after years, 
debt was avoided, education conferred, comparative comfort 
secured, twelve sons and daughters nurtured, and of these 
eight brought up to maturity, it is most difficult to compre- 
hend, in a cEuse where the blessing did not take the form of 
the widow's miraculous cake and overflowing cruse. But so 
it was; and the instance is by no means a singular one. We 
could multiply it by a hundred in the history of ministers' 
families of all denominations in Scotland. And, on the prin- 
ciple of Edward Young, that " life's cares are comforts," we 
believe that the result of such difficulties surmounted, was not 
only beneflcial in the result, but on the whole not disagree- 
able at the time, adding an intensity of interest, a romantic 
charm, and a religious tone to existence, of which the pam- 
pered sons of luxury can hardly conceive ; as well as serving 
to strengthen and hammer out those who were subjected 
to the dignifled privations and scanty but eagerly-snatched 
opportunities of virtuous poverty — a poverty, however, which, 
be it noted, did not spring from congregational stinginess, 
but from positional necessity. Samuel Gilfillan had always 
had strong literary tastes and ambitions; and, after some 
years' practice had rendered pulpit and pastoral work easily 
manageable, the old feeling — mingled, no doubt, with a 
nobler aim — ^rose in his bosom ; and — ^not contented with his 
Tinequalled popularity as a preacher, not only at home, but 
at all tent-preachings, &c., within a wide circuit of country 
on every side — ^he began to ply the pen as an author. He 
commenced his modest career by writing short papers in a 
periodical, entitled the Christian Magazine, proceeding from 
the Edinburgh press. These were generally, though not 
always, outlines of sermons previously preached; sometimes 
they were sketches of remarkable characters, records of 
deathbeds, observations on public events, and so forth. To 
these his favourite signature was Zeumas (Samuel). Th<&^ 
became instantly and extensively popiilai. In ^xoo^l ol ^^Jccl^^ 
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we may allude to the testimony of Hugh Miller, who, in his 
Schools and Schoolmasters, speaks of these simple, unpre- 
tending essays as special favourites of his uncle Sandy, and 
who there, and more fully in an after paper on one of the 
present writer's books in the Witness for June, 1856, endorses 
his uncle's high opinion of their rich Gospel savour, their 
engaging style, and their thorough adaptation to the then 
religious appetite of the Scotch. Their author afterwards 
collected them into a volume, entitled Shyrt Discourses for 
Families. And let us say of them, once for all, that, although 
not profound, neither were they shallow in thought, not 
metaphysical or imaginative, they were sufficiently suggestive, 
very scriptural, and charmingly child-like and Bunyanian in 
spirit and in style, and if never florid in language they were 
always fervid in spirit. Miller says, with some justice per- 
haps, that they were rather late in appearing ; they belonged 
essentially to the age of the Erskines and the Fishers — ^the 
first founders of the Secession body ; but it cannot be denied 
that they were widely and warmly received throughout all 
Scotland when they first appeared, and have even still many 
devoted admirers. 

With somewhat more elaboration, although in a similar 
style, appeared a little tract on The Sahhath, which swelled gra- 
dually into a small but very successful volume. It ran in this 
country through ten editions, and was translated into French, 
Dutch, and Buss. With little display of learning or of acute 
argumentation, it gave the outlines of the Scripture doctrine 
of the Sabbath with much fidelity, and impressed its claims 
with great pathos and earnestness. On such a subject he 
could speak with authority, for no man ever loved the Sabbath 
more, or observed it better. And yet in his family it was not 
a day of gloom or austerity, but of sweet and solemn joy ; an 
atmosphere, as if combined of autumn and heaven, hung 
over the house ; the beautiful scenery aroimd was not ignored, 
but recognized with unusual delight ; the supper was superior 
to that of other days, and almost hilarious ; and a humble but 
happy family lay down early, as though they were one being, 
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to dream of that rest wHcli remaineth for the people of God. 
And such, we can testify, was, in general, the character of a 
Scottish Sabbath, which has often been grossly misrepresented 
both by its friends and foes, but which we never saw either 
■disfigured by continental levity, or darkened by Puritanic 
jigour. 

Encouraged by the success of The Sahhath, its author issued 
another interesting and useful little treatise on Domestic Piety ; 
continued to write in the Christian and other magazines; 
collected, as aforesaid, the better of these into a volume; and 
in 1826, the year of his death, published a work, full of rich 
practical matter, on The Holy Spirit, During all this time he 
was, with unabated diligence, fulfilling his pastoral duties. 
The blended love and reverence felt for him in all that primi- 
,tive region we despair of describing. The young vied with the 
^Id in adoring him. The dead was not properly buried, imless 
he was there with his fervent and heaven-storming prayers. 
The bride was not rightly married, unless he was there with 
his genial presence and his jocund, contagious mirth. The tent, 
at Sacraments, where he preached, was surroimded by eager 
throngs; and when he left it to " serve a table " in the church, 
the crowds pursued, and even preceded him there. The 
orthodox admired him for his soimd theology, the heterodox 
for his catholic spirit ; the students for his historical allusions, 
and the children for his racy anecdotes. Often in the gray 
mormng, or in the sultry noon, or in the dim autumn evening, 
his tall form and hurrying step might be descried on their 
way to the sick man's bed, or to a pastoral visitation in 
the far glens; more rarely he was seen climbing a moun- 
tain, himself alone, to admire the beautiful scenery imder 
the divine chiaroscuro of autumn or the exhilarating atmos- 
phere of spring ; more rarely still with a party of pleasure, 
^f which he was the life and soul, exploring " Glenartney's 
hazel shade " (see Lady of the Lahe) ; or in carriage or cart 
skirting the romantic sides of Loch Earn; or visiting the 
.^rial heights of Ben Chony or Benvoirlich. 
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Thus life wore away, and at last this 

" Fine old country clergyman, 
All of the olden time," 

must die ! Yet scarcely could he be called old, for he was not^ 
quite sixty-four; and although his hair was gray and his frame 
somewhat corpulent, his eye was as keen, and his step aa 
firm, and his intellect as vigorous, and his eloquence as^ 
powerful as ever. But those who saw him closely, discerned 
an increasing tenderness and almost feminine softness in his 
manners, as if a breeze from the Better Land were smoothing 
his brow, stirring his silver hair, and filling his eyes with 
gentle and pathetic tears. The hot summer of 1826 came 
and passed, and a lovely belated autimm succeeded, during 
which he rallied from a slight bilious depression, and appeared 
as ftdl of energy and hope as in the palmiest days of his 
ministry. We heard him preach his last sermon — little 
dreaming it was his last, — and remember how the favourite^ 
theme of the Sabbath having crossed his path, he expressed 
in vehement terms, and with kindling eye, his indignation 
at those who, attending to their own mercenary interests^ 
disturbed the Christian's enjoyment of the day of rest. 
His own everlasting Sabbath was near. His disease waa 
inflammation of the intestines, produced by eating sloes, 
which a kind coimtry family he was visiting had pro- 
vided, knowing his partiality for them; and after some 
days' severe illness, on Sabbath morning, the 15th of 
October, the crisis of the calamity came. The first soimd 
our young ears heard that gray morning was the shout 
of a father's agony, renewed and renewed, till at last his 
strength was exhausted, and he could express his anguish 
no more ; and then the spirit of life began to fade upon that 
open, manly coimtenance and earnest eye — an eye fixed to 
the last on his beloved wife, — and the spirit of death began to 
creep up his strong frame, and to breathe a ghastlier yellow 
than that of the withering leaves without upon his cheek and 
brow; and then he fell into what, but for that corpse-Hko 
yellow, might have seemed a sweet and half-conscious slumber;. 
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:anLd then he died : and the mellow sunlight seemed to tremble 
like a finger as it touched every object in what had now 
become the chamber of death; and there were wild weepings 
and convulsive dutchings at the dead body, and then came 
the solemn closing of the once ardent and restless eyes, and 
then the door was shut and the dead man was left alone — 

" As the Laat Star left upon the Yine 
Of heaven, ^when all its clusters are consumed. 
And it and Darkness are alone for ever ! " 

Not SO ! for we felt, even then, that he was alone, not with 
the darkness of death, but with the hope of life, and as if that 
chamber were only cleared of friends and children to be fiUed 
with angels. His loss made no stir in the fashionable or 
literary worlds ; but his congregation missed him, and wept 
sore when Sabbath came with his funeral sermon instead 
of himself; the neighbourhood missed the genial man, the 
obliging neighbour, the strong, constant source of spiritual 
light and life to the general commimiiy. Many a poor, 
widowed, and aged woman lifted up her eyes when a form 
passed her window, and sighed as she saw it was not his. 
Many a child missed his smile and his benison on the street 
of the village ; and many a reader of Scottish religious maga- 
zines, who had not heard of his death, wondered why Zeumas 
h«ui dropped his fertile and ever-pleasing pen. The day of 
his funeral was dark and lowering ; but there was a large 
gathering — some of the gentry of the neighbourhood mingled 
with the shepherds from the mountains, and weavers from the 
village — to do honour to his dust. Many tears followed his 
•coffin into the grave; and it was touching to see one old man 
(who soon after followed his ancient minister to the tomb), 
who had been latterly a keen opponent, go up to the eldest 
son of the deceased, and wring his hand pathetically, with a 
moist eye and a choking voice. He lies close to the river 
Earn; the gray Monument looks down upon his sepulchre, 
-and the dark pillared Grampians rise around. Peace to his 
Ashes ! Having, by his unpretending but unwearied labours 
•of tongue and pen, turned many to xigloieoxjLSua^a, ^^^ ^^ 
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destmed, we doubt not, to sHne hereafter as the brightness of 
the firmament, and as the stars which are for ever and ever. 

We have enumerated the most of his writings in the course 
of this little sketch. Since his death a collection of his 
letters — ^letters as true and touching in feeling, as simple 
and scriptural in language, as any in the language — were' 
published, along with a memoir, by his eldest son, the 
Rev. Dr. James Gilfillan, of Stirling, since the author of a- 
well-known, elaborate, and lengthened treatise on The SabhM.. 
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A TEW months ago, during a sleepless hour in a night spent 
cunong the romantic moimtains depicted in our former sketch, 
we amused ourselves with representing a number of poets 
and other eminent writers, under material or fanciful images, 
which, so far as we remember them, we may here jot down, 
exactly as they occurred to our thoughts. 

Wordsworth was a mountain tarn — ^profundity without pro- 
gress. Keats, a beautiful tune without words — more melody 
than meaning. Shelley, a lunar rainbow — more beauty than 
substance. Coleridge, a northern light — ^perpetually promising 
a morn that "never turns to day," — more promise than per- 
formance. Shakspeare, an exceeding high mountain in heaven, 
without clouds or snow — excessive elevation, without gloom or 
extravagance. Bums, a sansculotte Samson — ^nude, indecent 
strength. Byron, a stormy inland sea, with no outlet — ^mad- 
ness furious, but fettered. Wilson, a crazed Apollo — ^inspira- 
tion very genuine, but without measure or management. 
Milton, a Eaphael detained in, but at last unwillingly leaving- 
Paradise — a sublime being clinging to a lofty and lost ideal. 
Yoimg, of the JVtght Thoughts — a night raven sailing in 
moonlight — dark thought in eloquent and beautiful motion. 
Thomson, of the Seasons — a fat bird of Paradise; genius 
encumbered by animalism. Carlyle, a noble Laocoon — agony 
stiffened and cast into grand frozen form. Newton, a tele- 
scope of stone, cold vision of the greatest and fieriest objects. 
Spinoza, an altar to the unknown God ; earnest and fervid 
adoration of nothing, or of something that can never be seen 
or even realized. Dante, a sinless demon; misery without 
guilt. Lucretius, a god trying to commit suicide, or turn 
into a worm. Voltaire, the gigantic missing link between the 
ape and the man ; a hybrid laughing at all \>Qm^^) Vo^^^c^s^.^ 
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himself. Bacon, a universal encyclopaedia — ill bound and 
loosely lettered ; immense knowledge without fixed principle 
or lofty purpose. Burke, one of Aladdin's genii ; supernal 
power subjected to a slavish speU — a divine drudge. Sir 
Walter Scott, a composite of the ox and the eagle — man of the 
world and minstrel of the border. Foster, a preadamitic being 
buried alive, and coming out from the mouth of his cave to 
look at a modem battlefield, in gigantic and helpless stupefac- 
tion. Ghahners, a Fife fishwife gone inspired ; strong, coarse- 
common-sense, possessed, and become Pythonic. Edward 
Irving, a cross between Lucifer and Apollo — "horrible 
beauty.'* Ebenezer Elliott, a loud hissing bar of red-hot iron. 
Hugh Miller, a huge geological hammer, inscribed with 
Hebrew characters. Tom Hood, a caged lark, singing 
"Songs of Shirts" in the city, instead of free and joyous 
melodies in the woods. Southey, ti cataract driven back- 
wards — ^unnatural retreat and reaction. Tennyson, a Ganges 
diverted through a gentleman's grounds ; power beautified, 
and somewhat weakened by polish. Croly, a torrent or 
rivulet in flood, more foam than mass, more passion than 
power. And so on ad infinitum. 

In this little list, it may be said that we have rather taken 
the negative than the positive side, rather described our 
authors by what they want than by what they possess. 
This, however, is sometimes a necessary process, especially to 
dieck enthusiasm where it is apt to go off, as some would say, 
into "fits." Perhaps, too, Q-eorge Croly's * admirers may 
think that our last of these fancy figures is also the leasi>— 
that it does injustice to his genius ; and may think this the 
more imgenerous, inasmuch as he certainly, while admitted 
to be an able, a virtuous, and a most industrious, was never 
a very successful man; and that a long life of eighty-one, 
instead of leading to victory, only served to deepen defeat. 
In the course of the following paper, however, we hope to 
prove that, if somewhat more discriminating than we once 
were in our estimate of his talents and achievements, we are 
most friendly to his memory — nay, that we may, ere we dose, 
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cause a rather " Remote Star," in the eyes of many, to come 
out into fuller vision and juster appreciation. 

George Ceoly was bom (we are informed, in an interesting 
little life of him written by one of his sons) in Dublin, on 
the 17th of August, 1780. He was sprung from an old 
family in the north of Ireland, and at the age of fifteen he 
entered Trinity College — a college where his portrait is still 
awanting; but it may yet be added to the noble number 
in those stately halls, where, two years ago, we did ourselves 
the honour of uncovering, as no doubt Croly often had done, 
before Burke and Bishop Berkeley. At college he was noted 
for classical attainments (taking the Berkeley gold medal for 
Greek), for elegance and vigour of composition, both in 
poetry and in prose, and for the promise of high oratorical 
powers — a promise, we think, notwithstanding his son — 
which was but imperfectly fulfilled in his after life. In 1804, 
he left college with the degree of M.A. It was the wish of 
his family that he should practise at the bar. The Irish bar 
had then attained a glory, the light of which was reflected 
throughout the whole ci^nHzed world, and made that of the 
Scottish Parliament House, and of "Westminster itself, dim. 
^There was Qrattan, the most awkward of elocutionists and 
the most powerful of orators, with his daring metaphors, his 
flittering and barbed antitheses, his startling climaxes, his 
blistering sarcasm, and blasting invective ; Curran, with rich 
and ready wit, truly Irish pathos, diffuse and high-wrought 
declamation, and fancy — 

'* Beautiful and bounding as a steed ;" 

Hood, with his energy and boldness, his figures blended with 
facts, and both alike on fire, and his grave, solemn, almost 
sepulchral aspect; and last, not least, Plunkett — ^more a 
Scotchman than an Irishman, — ^with vehemence instead of 
passion, logic instead of imagination, and a severe grandeur 
which pointed back to Demosthenes and forward to Lord 
Brougham. That splendid arena, Burke — greater, perhaps, 
than all of them put together — ^never eii\«ie^\ «jA \a *"^ 
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CConnell — also in some points their facile pnncepsy for the- 
variety of his powers, the extent of his influencey and the 
magnificence of his personal presence — had not yet come. 
Croly's son thinks that his father would have shone con- 
spicuons amidst this gifted circle. This we doubt; for 
although a man of genius, and probably of greater attain- 
ments than any one of them, he had litde of that elasticity^ 
readiness of utterance, and rich brilliant humour and fim, 
which secured their popularity among an excitable public 
like that of Ireland; with the subtleties of law his direct 
intellect was not qualified to grapple, and he had peculiarities 
of temper and manner which might have retarded his 
advancement at the bar. With these men, however, he 
mingled freely; and nothing could be more pleasant than 
to hear him, in his after-dinner undress, quote poignant 
sarcasms and clever repartees he had heard in youth firom the 
flashing lips of Curran and Ghrattan; on the latter of whom 
he has, besides, left an elaborate and eloquent panegyric. 
In opposition to the will of his relations, he determined on 
becoming a clergyman; in 1804 was ordained by 0*Byme, 
bishop of Meath, and soon after was appointed to a curacy in 
the north of Ireland. It was a romantic and solitary spot, 
on the borders of a lake, and surrounded by lofty mountains. 
There, for six years, he laboured, and, no doubt, studied hard, 
and was '' making himself," as was said of Scott, for his 
future literary efforts and triumphs. But the situation waa 
remote, the salary small, the society probably not the most 
congenial, youth was slipping away, middle life drawing 
near, and he determined to seek a wider and higher sphere. 
He quitted Ireland for London about the year 1810, and, we 
think, never revisited his native land. We fancy that a 
certain shade of disappointment adhered to his recollections 
of Ireland, as we have heard him speak of it with great 
sadness, as emphatically a "ruined country." In London 
his literary progress was at first slow, nor did he acquire 
much reputation tiU he produced Paris in 1815. This, wa 
have heard Christopher North say, was the most decided hit- 
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wliich had taken place since Childe Saroldy although he 
admitted that Croly did not keep up his poetic prestige. To 
us it appears more a collection of brilliant detached stanzas 
than a poem, and shows rather the spirit than the power of 
the poetic Elias. It bore, besides, far too decided marks of 
Byronic imitation; for which, if the public were not dis- 
pleased, the noble poet gave him little thanks. At first, 
indeed, he c«dls Paris »» 1815, in a letter to Murray, ** excel- 
lent," but he afterwards thus lampoons its author in Don 
Juan : — 

" Pegasus haa a psalmodic amble. 

Beneath the very reverend Rowley Powley, 

Who shoes the glorious animal with stilts, 

A modem Ancient Pistol— by the hilts ! " 

He does this, however, in the same page in which he reviles 
Milman and Barry Cornwall ; and so far was Dr. Croly from 
resenting the insult, that we have heard him speak of Byron 
with a rapture as unaffected as it was enthusiastic, considering 
him by much the greatest poet of his time, and being not at 
all indisposed to sacrifice to his manes a whole burnt offering 
of modem bards — Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Shelley in- 
cluded. "When Blachwood^B Magazine was started, Croly became 
a contributor, and continued so till within nine or ten years 
of his death. His cpntributions were very numerous, very 
varied, and very unequal. His political papers are usually, 
in our judgment, worthless, — ^full of rabid and one-sided 
Toryism, redeemed partially by eloquence, but never by the 
far-sighted wisdom, or by the broad general views, which make 
up for the fiery extravagances of Burke's later works. We 
find, too, a good deal of Balaam from his pen — such as his 
series, entitled The World of London, which was well enough to 
fin up necessary space, but not at all worthy of his reputation. 
But some of his purely historical and literary articles, and 
one or two of his tales, are excellent. His papers on Burke, 
afterwards expanded into a volume, were written with gusto 
and power. On Pitt, writing with less sympathy, he has less 
success. His Colonna, the Fainter ^ is a B]pleiidid. e»\AiT^^1^5^^'^ 
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fire and passion. On the whole, however, he held in Blaeh- 
wood a secondajT' place— ngecondary to the reigning spirits of 
the magazine, and secondajy to his own capabilities. ''In 
1819," says his son, ''he married a yoimg lady of great 
personal attractions, with whom his acquaintance commenced 
in rather a romantic manner, having procured an introduction 
to her in consequence of being struck with the talent dis- 
played in some verses written by her at the age of seventeen, 
and inserted anonymously in the Literary Gazetted We did 
not see this lady till her beauty was somewhat faded; but 
she had a very ladylike presence, and agreeable manners, 
and her devotion to her husband was obvious and edifying. 
Three years after his marriage he produced a tragedy, 
entitled Catiline, which shows, we think, more power, certainly 
more artistic and dramatic capacity, than any of his works. 
With all the vigour of its author's style, it has an ease, 
variety, skill in transition, and power of representing situa- 
tions and characters, he has nowhere else displayed. This 
was published in 1822, and eight years afterwards he pro- 
duced Salathiel; or, The Wandering Jew: a romance, which 
begins with startling vividness and force, but somewhat 
flags ere the close, and is injured by monotony of grandeur, 
want of plot, and of unity of execution. It is enriched, how- 
ever, by great scriptural and classical knowledge, and glows, 
in its every page, with Irish fire and fancy. In popularity it 
failed, from being more of a romance than novel, and more of 
a poem than a romance. He always intended completing and 
bringing it down to the Second Advent, but died without 
executing the intention. His description of that august 
«vent would have been gorgeous, but — ^like all hitherto 
attempted — ^unequal to its sublimity. Other works he had 
been writing, and many tales and sketches contributing to 
periodicals, but was stiU an author at large, with no clerical 
promotion whatever. In 1832 — ^when fifty-two years of age 
— ^he took charge of the parish of Eomford, in Essex, during 
three years, vice a vicar, absent on account of bad health. 
A year before, his mother imiversily of Dublin had conferred 
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on him the degree of LL.D. — a compliment, says his son, 
"which he appreciated highly." 

His next step in advancement came from an unexpected 
quarter — ^Lord Brougham; whom Croly had disliked as a 
"Whig, and who, besides, had, in a paper on Gfrattan, in the 
Udinlmrgh Review, gone out of his way to attack Croly for his 
style, and to sneer at him as one whom " some people were 
disposed to puff." Yet he, when he became Lord Chancellor, 
presented him to the vicarage of Bondleigh, in Devonshire. 
This, however, on? account of its dreary and desolate situa- 
tion, Croly declined. Brougham promised him a more 
eligible benefice, but before he could ratify his engagement 
he had to leave office ; and it was reserved for Lord Lynd- 
hurst to carry his predecessor's design into execution, which 
he did in 1835, presenting him to the living of St. Stephen's, 
Walbrook, which he continued to hold till death. 

It was certainly wonderful that a man like Croly— dis- 
tinguished in literature and exemplary in life — should never 
have risen higher in the church. His son accounts for this 
on the ground that he "was an Lrishman, and a man of 
genius." There were, however, other reasons. His contri- 
butions to the literature of his own profession were neither 
numerous nor very valuable. H!is book on the Revelation was 
a failure— fuUer of Tory froth and rant than of sober and 
profound explication. He had rather lowered himself, too, 
by writing a lAfe of George the Fourth. His Conservatism in 
politics and in religion was ultra. We remember seeing a 
printed advertisement from his pen, which he had affixed to 
the door of his chapel, announcing that, as many parents 
neglected to get their children baptized, and as there wa» 
tvwy reason to heUeve that unbaptized children dying went to helly 
he was ready to baptize them at some certain day and hour* 
III this, we doubt not, he was sincere; but such opinions 
are now, most happily, getting obsolete. Still his dignified 
presence, as well as lofty genius and undoubted accom- 
jtohments, would have adorned the bench of bishops ; and we 
know, on Sir George Sinclair's own BtateTOjent \o o^sIa*^^^> 
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that he pressed Croly's claims to promotion on several Admin- 
istrations, with, no doubt, his usual zeal and energy, but to 
no effect. That he felt he was a tabooed man is unquestion- 
able; and this did not tend to modify his outspoken dis- 
pleasure at the liberalisms and latitudinarianisms of the day. 
But if his language in such moods sounded savage and sour, 
it was refreshing from its power and heartiness ; and, next to 
Thomas Carlyle, George Croly was, in certain moods, the 
most terrible denouncer, the most glorious spitfire, we ever 
encountered. 

Under all this, there lay a kindly disposition and a warm 
heart. He was a fond husband, a true Mend, and an affec- 
tionate father. Withal, he had wonderful power in com- 
manding and disguising his feelings. "We remember a case in 
point. In the autumn of 1851, during the Great Exhibition, 
we happened to worship twice one Sabbath in Croly's church. 
He was not in high force, but preached respectably, and 
aj)parently with no disturbance. On visiting him, some days 
afterwards, we found that he had on that Sunday buried his 
only daughter, an interesting and lively girl of nine, we had 
met two years before in his house. Yet his son tells us that 
his health soon after so gave way as to oblige him for some 
months to resign aU clerical duty. He had previously lost 
his eldest son, George, a youth of Tincommon promise, in the 
battle of Ferazeshah, in India; and, in 1851, his beloved 
wife, after a connexion of thirty years. He was now himself 
on the shady side of seventy. Yet his industry continued 
unabated, and his temperament, we are told, underwent a 
softening and sublimating change. On his white, lofty head 
began to shine — like the dawn on Mont Blanc — ^the beams 
of the Eternal Morning. **His entire nature," says his son, 
" seemed to become more spiritual; and secluded, in a grea;t 
measure, from the world, his quiet happiness was increased." 
His popularity as a preacher had become, in his later years, 
decided. "We saw evidence of this the morning we worshipped 
in his chapel, in the nimiber of intelligent strangers — not a few 
from Scotland — who were there, and who listened with attention 
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i;o a sensible, thougli by no means first-rate, sermon against 
gambling. In 1847 lie published a volume of Discourses; 
stung to this by the objections of the leading men about the 
Foundling Hospital, of which he had been appointed the 
•chaplain. They called his sermons too " abstruse ; " a charge 
which certainly does not apply to the volimie he printed — ^the 
<jontents of which are clear and vigorous, if not very original 
or profound. He projected and promised other theological 
works — one on the Book of Daniel, and another on the Types^ 
which never, however, appeared. His views were, perhaps, 
too pronouncedly and vicflently of the old orthodox school to 
be popular in the present day. Yet, in whatever points men 
might differ from him, they could deny his downright honesty 
as little as they could his stalwart intellect and prolific fancy. 
TThe last time we saw Croly was in November, 1855. "We 
found him sitting alone in his room, busily engaged in 
writing ; but he immediately threw down his pen, and launched 
out into vigorous and discursive talk. His literary opinions 
were his own, and in some points peculiar. Southey, Cole- 
ridge, and "Wordsworth, he did not like, either as men or 
AS poets. Sir James Mackintosh he greatly, we thought, 
underrated. On Tennyson he never happened, so far as we 
remember, to touch; but our Mends, the "new poets" — 
Sidney Yendys, Alexander Smith, &c., — ^were by no means 
favourites with him. To Shelley, we thought him rather 
Jiarsh and imfair. But Keats — especially his Hyperion, — 
Thomas Aird, Campbell, and Eobert Burns, he enthu- 
siastically admired ; and his feelings toward Professor "Wilson 
and the Ettrick Shepherd, whom he had known personally, 
were kindly and fraternal. Of poor MacGinn (Morgan 
O'Doherty), he talked with that mixture of admiration and 
blame, affection and pity, which the mixed character of that 
Tery clever and very unfortunate man demanded. Some- 
times, as we told him, his judgments seemed coloured by his 
political and theological bias; and yet, of Maeaulay, for 
instance, his estimate was far loftier, probably, than the 
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truth Trarranted. Altogether, we left him with the impres- 
fiion — ^which we had formed in our former interviews — con- 
firmed, of Dr. Croly, as a grand old Milesian genius. His face 
was rather heavy, but fidl of rugged manliness ; his stature 
tall ; his figure robust ; his manner &ank, yet dignified ; his 
conversation free and easy, rich, diversified, often jocular, 
and sometimes powerful, and sweeping all befDre it like a 
scythed chariot. 

He had expressed to his son his wish to fall asleep in his- 
arm-chair, and awaJre in another world. That wish — so far 
as the suddenness of removal went — ^was granted. In the 
afternoon of the 24th of November, 1860, while walking in 
Holbom, alone, he staggered, fell, and instantly expired. 
Bending not till he broke — 

" Prostrate on tlie ground he falls, 
like some white oak of ages, tempest hurled 
From his old cliff ; or like a cataract 
Leaping from off his rock to glorious death, 
His hoaiy locks dishevelled in the sun.*' 

He was buried in his own chapel, which was filled to over- 
flowing by the members of his congregation and many others ; 
and a marble bust — ^presented to him as a public testimonial 
by a large and influential subscription of his fdends, and 
bequeathed by him to the parish — ^has been erected as his^ 
monument. His death was generally lamented; and, with 
the exception of a stupid and heartless sneer from The ITmiSf 
his literary merits, manly independence, and moral worth,, 
were cheerfully conceded by the press. 

After all, Croly's place in future ages is uncertain. With 
great powers and great attainments, with a noble simpliciiy 
and dignity, as well as a sturdy force of character, we doubt 
if he has enshrined these powers in any permanent shape 
—perennius aere. He did not suppose, himself, that he had^ 
but always assured his friends that he had never been at 
leisure to execute his literary ideals. We think that history 
would have been his forte, especially had he selected a period 
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in wLicli Lis strong prejudices could Lave been kept in abey- 
ance, while full scope might have been allowed for his powerful 
description and vivid eloquence. He could not have written 
either the history of England or of Ireland well; he might, 
perhaps, have handled that of the Jews better, in some 
respects, than Milman ; or, better still, that of the invasions 
of Rome by the Qoths and the Vandals. Even* to history 
indeed, from his pen, the objection to his other works might 
have applied — namely, his want of repose : the result of a 
blood seven times heated by temperament and the fiery passion 
of Irish genius ; but, perhaps, had he written it in age, his 
ardour would have cooled down, and thus have led to con- 
summate excellence. But to talk more in this strain might 
land us in the dubious domains of unfulfilled prophecy, instead 
of biography or criticism. 

Withia three years of Croly' s death, a posthumous book on 
Job was published, under the care of his son. How it was 
received by the public we do not know ; but us it greatly 
interested, and yet greatly disappointed. It is, for one 
thing, fragmentary ; and, for another, far too short. As an 
investigation of the many questions connected with that 
most difficult portion of Scripture, it is extremely imperfect. 
Of the -high poetic glory of the book of Job — where, we 
thought. Dr. Croly, of all modem men, would have shone — 
he says little or nothing; and on the difficulties connected 
with the argument in the speech of the Deity, he is equally 
silent. He is greatly too cavalier in his treatment of other 
writers on the subject, and is evidently not deep in its 
literature. His notion that the book is a typal prophecy of 
the history of the Jews is ingenious enough, but rests upon 
little evidence. The style, indeed, has all the clear energy of 
his earlier days, but much less of the brilliant and the me- 
taphorical ; and not a single fine passage, such as you might 
have expected from the author of SalatJiiel, occurs throughout 
itaU. 

In 1851, Dr. Croly had published his last volume of ^^^^^, 
entitled Scenes from Scripture, We close t\v\a B^\Ac\ft V^ 
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quoting, as very characteristic of tLe man and his position, 
the following lines : — 

"THE POWER OF PRAYER. 

" Hast thou climbed ambition's height ? 
Man of genius — man of might ! 
Seeing from thy lofty seat 
All life's storms below thy feet : 
Empire spread before thine eye, — 
Homage, fear, and flattery; 
'Mid the sounds which seek thee there, 
Kneel, and seek the Power of Prayer. 

" Hast thou, in life's lowliest vale, 
Seen thy patient labours fail ; 
Felt ill fortune's daily thrill 
Waste thine energy of will : 
Yet, without revenge or hate, 
Wouldst thou stand the stroke of fate : 
Wouldst thou bear, as man should bear, — 
Kneel, and seek the Power of Prayer. 

** Hast thou, man of intellect ! 
Seen thy soaring spirit checked, 
Struggling in the righteous cause — 
Champion of God's slighted laws ; 
Seen the slave, or the supine, 
Win the prize that should be thine : 
Wouldst thou scorn, and wouldst thou spare. 
Kneel, and seek the Power of Prayer. 

** Hast thou stood beside the bed 
Where the gentle spirit fled ? 
Sharer of Lifers hopes and fears. 
Youths first passion — love of years ; — 
Saint on earth, and saint above, 
Life of life, and love of love : 
Wouldst thou shun the last despair. 
Kneel, and seek the Power of Prayer." 

Note. — We regretted not finding in Croly's life, by his son, 
more of his father's letters (lots of which we have), which 
were exceedingly racy, and in their free, graphic, dashing 
force, gave a higher idea of his power than perhaps his works. 
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OP PEEE ST. ANDEEW'S CHTJECH, EDIITBTJEGH. 

This is meant to be, as we stated at tlie beginning, a very 
catholic record of remoter ecclesiastical luminaries ; and hence 
we pass with ease as well as pleasure from a Church of 
England minister to one of the Free Church of Scotland, 
from George Croly to John Bruce. 

In Dr. Hanna's excellent life of Chalmers there occurs a 
notice of one or two contemporaries of that illustrious man, 
who were not very far inferior to him. One of these was 
James Anderson, of Dundee. This gentleman, whose letters 
as published by Dr. Hanna discover a vein of profound 
reflection, finely coloured by poetic fancy, like a dark mountain 
river shining in a bright sunshine, was a banker by profession, 
and connected with a very respectable family in Dundee. 
He had strong intellectual proclivities, and his acquaintance 
with Chalmers not only served to develop these, but to con- 
secrate and exalt them into the handmaids of religion. He 
was one of a little band who were in the habit of walking 
or riding over on Sabbath days from Dundee to Kilmany, in 
Fife, seven miles, where Chalmers was then labouring, to 
hear him preach in all the fervour of his new-born zeal. In- 
spired by the converse as well as the preaching of the great 
Christian neophyte, Anderson became not only what is called 
a man of decided piety, but the centre of the piety and evan- 
gelical effort of his native city, the secretary of its Bible and 
Missionary Societies, and active in many other benevolent 
enterprises. Ho began to burn, too, with the sacred ambi- 
tion of becoming a clergyman, and, as a step toward the 
pulpit, went to attend Edinburgh CoUega In the course of 
his curriculum there he came in contact, as a student, with 
the acute and eloquent Dr. Thomas Brown, who was th.ex\. 
pouring out that marvellous series oi \ectwi^^ ^"\i\Q)QL \sa?^^ 
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since made him famous, a series not less marvellous for their 
faults than for their beauties, for their verbose diffusion, their 
rapidly rushed up theories, their splendida vitia of language, 
their self-confidence bordering on dogmatism, and the pain- 
fully obvious extemporization which neutralizes so many of 
them, than they were for their infinite ingenuity, their minute 
and microscopic analysis, their bold and sudden irruptions 
into new regions of psychologic thought, their brilliant de- 
clamation, and the rays of a truer eloquence and more poetic 
insight which less frequently shone, spilling drops of golden 
light amidst their labyrinthine mazes. To all this did James 
Anderson seriously incline, and with still more intense and 
almost fearful curiosity he bent his eye to gaze along those 
vistas of daring and doubtful speculation which Brown rather 
indicated than explored, rather opened to others than traversed 
himself. The effect upon Anderson, as it was much about 
the same time upon the late Dr. MacAll of' Manchester (also 
a student and devoted admirer of Brown), was bewildering, 
strange, and saddening. MacAll soon threw the infiuence off, 
although not without great effort and severe suffering. But 
Anderson, although a man of powerful intellect, succumbed. 
Caught between his strong current of religious belief and the 
maelstrom of rationalistic thought, his mind veered, whirled 
helpless, and at last went down. He became insane. A man 
we knew told us he was one of a party who caught and bound 
the poor unfortunate, as he was running naked upon the Law 
(a little hill) of Dundee. He was long in an asylum in 
Glasgow. When Dr. Hanna's life of Chalmers appeared, the 
medical superintendent showed him the chapter in it having 
reference to himself, and containing those remarkable letters 
of his. A gleam of intelligence crossed his faded features, 
and fired his sunken eye. His old life flashed upon his 
memory, and he burst into tears. Eecovery, partial at least, 
to reason was now expected. But it was too late. The clouds 
returned after the rain. His malady came back, and not long 
afterwards he died. Dr. Bruce says that no man he ever met 
seemed to approach Chalmers so nearly in power of mind as 
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James Anderson. In acquirements, subtlety of thought, 
taste, style, and fancy, he was far before him. 

John Bruce was perhaps the Lepidus in that trium- 
virate, but still by no means an ordinary man, nay a 
man of true, although somewhat limited and imperfect 
genius. "We are not in a condition to go. over the events 
of his early life minutely, or accurately to settle its 
dates. He was bom, we believe, in Brechin, about seventy- 
five or eighty years ago, and was some seven or nine years 
younger than Chalmers. What reputation he sustained at 
college we cannot precisely tell. "We heard, indeed, a very 
able clergyman, who knew Bruce in his early days, when we 
spoke of his popularity in Edinburgh, expressing surprise, and 
talking as if he had been considered in the north an echo of 
Dr. Chalmers. This gentleman however was himself from 
Brechin, was labouring in a sphere by no means worthy of 
his powers, and a little spice of envy might have crept uncon- 
sciously in. Dr. Bruce was first ordained in the parish of 
Guthrie, near which is now a well-known junction on the 
great Scottish Midland Railway. The church where he 
preached is still standing, a plain old building, backed by 
a fine wooded hill and placed in a beautiful undulating coun- 
try. There he laboured for a considerable term of years, and 
was admired by a class for his peculiar originality, and by the 
rural population generally'for his earnestness and animation. 
" A lively body that," was the verdict of those who were un- 
able to understand or appreciate him. They saw the rapid 
motion without seeing the drift of the stream. Even his in- 
telligent auditors were sometimes lost in his more elaborate 
trains of thought, and it used to be said that " John Bruce 
needed to be waited on." The waters too were often troubled, 
yet no angel appeared. 

Somewhere about the year 1830-31, Bruce was translated to 
the New North church, Edinburgh, vacant by the removal of 
Dr. Eobert Gordon to the High church of that city. Gordon 
had exerted a very peculiar and powerful influence in Edin- 
burgh. His appearance itself was worth«L"t\ia>OL^^^^ Vwssj^- 
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lies/' Hair, prematurely and beautifully grey, circled a lofty 
forehead, and cast a silver shadow on a long, sharp, finely- 
cut, intellectual and pensive, but not gloomy countenance ; 
his stature, too, was tall, and his manner grave and imposing. 
Tew such apostolic faces and forms were ever seen in a pulpit. 
Add to this a deep-toned voice, sentiment richly evangelical 
yet solidly argumentative, a style ponderous but powerful, and 
a manner which glowed gradually from statuesque repose into 
agonistic energy. All these had been his qualities ; but, ere 
we heard him, his fervour and force were gone, though the 
grand beauty of the countenance, and the solemn gravity of 
the man and the manner remained. Transferred to the High 
Church, and cumbered with a cold associate in a collegiate 
charge, his popularity waned for a time, although when the 
Disruption of 1843 rent the Scottish Church in twain, it re- 
turned — the more, as it was greatly owing to his determination 
that the Disruption took place at all. "While others, it is said, 
were hesitating whether they should not retrace their steps, 
Robert Gordon stood up and said he was resolved to secede, 
though he should secede alone. John Bruce had considerable 
difficulty in succeeding such a man. In bodily presence he 
was comparatively weak, and even in speech comparatively con- 
temptible. He was below the middle stature; his brow, indeed, 
was lofty, and his hair long, dark, and shaggy, but his other 
features were ordinary, with the exception of the eye, which 
however in repose had no expression, and only gave out a wild 
and glaring meaning when he was excited. His gesture was 
ungraceful when he had any, which was not always the case. 
Prequently he read his discourses with a clear, calm, distinct, 
and equable articulation, never raising an arm or an eye till 
the close. Even when he rose to his high pitch of enthusiasm 
the smallness of his figure and oddity of his gesticulation 
rather injured the effect, and you thought not of an ocean but 
of a little dark mountain-tarn, when tossed in tempest and 
lifting up a tiny though true voice to heaven. His excite- 
ment, however, at such moments was excessive, and by-and-by 
communicated itself to his audience. He tossed about like a 
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man among the breakers ; his eye kindled like a meteor, his 
head moved up and down over his manuscript in fast and 
furious alternation, and a Pythonic foam gathered on and some- 
times overflowed his lips. The movement of his black head, 
as it stooped and rose, reminded some of that of a water-ouzel, 
or wagtail as it is called in the north ; and in the secretion 
and emission of froth he certainly resembled Dr. Chalmers, 
of whom a gentleman who attended his prelections when he 
was moral philosophy professor in St. Andrew's, tells us that, 
seated more than a yard off from the impassioned speaker, he 
has been sometimes wetted by the foam of his furor as by 
shower of spray ! 

The advent of Bruce in Edinburgh was at first hailed with 
little enthusiasm. The fastidious critics of that critical place 
often compared hiin to a small man rolling up the stone of 
Sisyphus with more will than power, more effort than suc- 
cess. Then he was so excessively unequal, and often so 
densely and hopelessly obscure. And even when he did come 
out from the cloud and his meaning loomed forth, they 
insisted it was only common-place, which had been studi- 
ously or helplessly veiled, and that even his originalities 
were crotchets rather than broad massive truths. At one 
time his popularity was entirely confined to students, a few 
religiously inclined lawyers, and a stray "hero worshipper" or 
two. Nor on what is called the general public had he ever 
much influence. They trooped off to the nearest sensation- 
monger, who, if he did not strengthen faith, elicited feeling, 
and, if he taught little truth, started many tears. Tet gra- 
dually there gathered round Bruce his own audience, fit and 
not few, and these were attracted to him by a perception of 
various qualities which they could not find, at least in com- 
bination, elsewhere. Eirst of all, they saw in him a man 
thoroughly in earnest, believing every word he said ; and some 
of his words were tremendous words, to be believed or to be 
uttered! But again, although dreadfully sincere and not 
afraid to utter the terrors of the Lord and apply the baptism 
of fire, yet partly his honhomie and simplicitrj,«ixA^^T'0^1 ^^^'^ 
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poetic gift wMch was in him, redeemed his utterances from all 
taint of fanaticism, and convinced his hearers that his fury 
was just inverted love. Then he was entirely free from cant, 
face making, and those puling, whining, sanctimonious tones 
which have since became so common with many evangelical 
preachers, who sing constantly a " song," although alas not 
the lovely song of which Ezekiel speaks. Then Bruce had 
unquestionable genius, as was proved by the frequency and 
boldness of his flights of fancy, following and edging with a 
fringe of fire his long and severe trains of thought, and which 
were watched by his auditors as one watches an eagle dividing 
by his wing a thunder-cloud and soaring into the blue ether 
beyond. Such flights were not so lengthened or sustained as 
those of Chalmers ; but they were nearly as powerful while 
they lasted, and they always produced that breathless silence 
— as if sound had become a sin — which is the best applause ; 
and, in fine, although Bruce often dwelt in a fog, yet often 
the sun broke through, and it was half ludicrous, half edifying, 
to hear the cries of rapture with which he seemed to hail him. 
A man well known in Scotland, the late John MacDiarmid, of 
Dumfries, editor of the Dtmifries Courier, once visited London, 
and wrote down to his newspaper such lengthened and minute 
details about the sights of that recondite city, that AUan 
Cunningham said, " MacDiarmid seems to think that he has 
discovered London !" So Bruce sometimes hailed a common 
gleam of light with as energetic an "Eureka" as if he had 
discovered the sun ! Tet what he then saw clearly himself, he 
always showed in a brilliant light to others ; and if he never 
seemed to have any broad, comprehensive, or consistent view 
of theological subjects, yet he descried individual points with 
intense clearness, and announced the fact that he saw them 
with prodigious emphasis and effect. 

We linger as we remember our early visits to Bruce' s chapel, 
not merely for his sake but for that of some other of the mag- 
nates of mind we then in our hot youth came, for the first time, 
in contact with. A youth of eighteen, we passed glowing from 
dreams m the country about the stars of Edinburgh, to see 
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them walking in their brightness. Three especially attracted 
us: — the subject of this sketch (not by any means, al- 
though popular, classed by the public at that time, however, 
with the other twa) ; Professor "Wilson ; and Dr. Chalmers. 
Hearing these men gave us our three weekly luxuries, 
diversifying study and relieving toil. With throbbing heart 
we were wont to slip in, at least once a week, to Wilson's 
class at mid- day ; and even when his lectures were, as was 
sometimes the case, poor and heavy, we were not disappointed, 
since we were still privileged to see the man, the most majestic 
specimen of humanity (and we have seen most of the emi- 
nent men of the day) that ever crossed our vision, — then in 
the prime of life, his hair long, bushy, tawny like a Numidian 
lion's, his eye a torch of fire, his step elastic, his face beaming 
with health, with tall form, colossal figure, and Herculean 
shoulders, — and to sit and listen to the slow swell of his voice 
lingering among its own grand sounds, as to the cadence of 
the wind among pines, or of the ocean breaking upon mid- 
night shores. At other times the matter was worthy of the 
man ; and then the man became a magician, holding us by his 
glittering eye, swaying all our passions by the mastery of his 
power and pathos, and touching the mountain-tops of our 
^'magination with light like that of autumnal afternoons, with 
a solemn spiritual radiance which has never set, nor shall we 
hope till it mingle congenially with celestial splendours and 
unending joys ! Then not quite so frequently, we went at three 
in the afternoon to Chalmers's class-room, where we found him 
now examining students and with infinite hawkings and ham- 
merings seeking to explain himself to them about some knotty 
theological point, now listening to their discourses, and now 
reading one of his own impassioned prelections, while at times 
the blood mounted to his face and brow, till the whole head 
seemed a rosy Alp, and the eye almost left its socket, and the 
lips and voice quivered, and the arms vibrated, and the body 
in your sight seemed almost to become a winged and burning 
soul. And on Sabbath mornings when we woke, it was a de- 
lightful thought, " We shall hear Jolan "Bruce^ to-^«^ T ^wcl^- 
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times indeed we were disappointed : it was not he, but a 
stranger j and he was noted for providing the very worst sub- 
stitutes he could find, owing some said to the proverbial feel- 
ing of popular men, but as we always preferred to think to the 
generosity of genius. Sometimes he was there, but not in 
force, and then we were doomed to listen to a stream of dark 
drivel, with a beginning certainly, but with no middle, and we 
were occasionally tempted to fear, with no end, — not one 
ray being permitted to pierce through the Egyptian darkness, 
and the man sometimes becoming more animated, the more 
deeply he was plunging into the gloom. But often it was 
otherwise. When a Sacramental season came, with its solemn 
associations and touching memories ; or when a public event 
of much importance prepared men's minds for the reception 
of eloquence, and brought them half road to meet the orator 
in his power ; or when some Church crisis was at hand ; or 
when any prominent man, minister of the Church, or marked 
member of his own congregation died, a large audience was 
sure to assemble, and rarely failed to find the preacher pre- 
pared not only with a sermon worthy of the occasion, but 
with a manner distinguished by a dignity in its force and a 
temperance in its enthusiasm which were not usually his. Twice 
we remember him in this highest because calmest mood ; once 
in preaching the funeral sermon of one of his elders, whose 
death-bed, he said, " God seemed to have spread half way to 
heaven," and again that of Mr. Martin, the minister of St. 
George's, Edinburgh, a person of amiable disposition and fine 
mind, early removed. This latter was published, and contains 
one or two passages of great power and beauty, which we 
have seen quoted and which form as yet the best specimens 
of his writing with which we are acquainted. 

Dr. Bruce has not, in fact, done himself justice in the way 
of authorship. Not only has he published little, but that 
little has not, on the whole, been worthy of his powers, nor 
calculated to conciliate the popular taste. "We know of only 
the above discourse, of a short series of sermons on the 
Sabbath, and of a little book on the character of Samson. To 
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all these, unless it be tlie first, certain distinct objections are 
applicable. His style, first of all, while vigorous often and 
always his own, is loose and lumbering. His sentences are long 
and generally involved. It is the style of one who in his earlier 
days has not been systematically set to practise composition 
under the eye of a competent professor or teacher. We have 
often, while reading Chalmers as well as Bruce, wished that 
either of these men had spent a winter at the G-lasgow logic 
class, under a Jardine or a Buchanan, where the students 
had to write three short essays every week, for four months 
in the year, besides five long essays in the two remaining 
collegiate months. Such a training might have clarified and 
simplified their composition. It is, however, apart from this, 
a remarkable fact that so few Scotch writers can be said even 
to approach to a classical style. Think of Carlyle, Sir John 
Leslie, Edward Irving, and John Wilson. Not one of these 
writes good English ; all indulge in sjplendida vitia and barba- 
risms, and are rather faulty in construction, and exceedingly 
careless in language ; only Dugald Stewart, Scott, Jeffrey, and 
Campbell can be called pure writers. Lockart is decidedly not : 
although he offends less than the rest, yet he is not unfre- 
quently coarse. Hence the non-acceptance of many of our 
writers in England. What can be the reason ? It lies, we 
suspect, in the hybrid of Scotch and English, which Scotch 
conversation used to be and to some extent is still ; in the 
neglect of early training in English composition, which was 
once the great fault of Scottish schools and colleges — Glasgow 
first set an example in the right direction ; in the fact that 
some of the principal of our writers have either sprung from, 
or have mingled much with the ranks ; in the admitted in- 
feriority of our culture and manners to those of England, and 
perhaps, in the jpenfervidum ingenium Scotorum. Up to the first 
third of this century, our Scottish authors were, in reality, 
with the exception of Bums, echoes of the English. The 
torrent of the Caledonian mind has only at a comparatively 
late period burst out in power, and wherever there is young 
power there are effervescence and a degree oi t>QLT\i>3iL^TiR.'^. 
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Dugald Stewart can scarcely be ranked with our greater 
writers ; lie was always, as Hall said of him, " polishing 
away at the comers of ideas." Jeffrey spent part of his youth 
in Oxford. Scott was an exception to all rules ; the immense 
breadth of his mind and of his information secured him from 
personal or provincial peculiarities (beyond, of course, mere 
little Scotticisms) even as a wide lake is purer and clearer than 
a small though deep pool, or than a mossy mountain stream. 
Thomas C^impbell seemed bom a Grecian, and he gave himself 
a thorough classical training, which did not however at all 
chill his romantic tendencies, although it subdued his ex- 
pression of them. Still we must admit, that, with the excep- 
tion of Scott, such "barbarians and Scythians" as Chalmers, 
Carlyle, Bums, Irving, and Wilson are the greatest men we 
have had. 

But, besides his style, Bruce*s thinking in these printed 
books and sermons of his, was not, taking it all in all, satisfac- 
tory. Made to shine in patches and bursts — ^patches of intense 
brilliance, bursts of powerful eloquence, — ^he is not content 
with this, but, like Edward Irving, is continually striving to 
create wholes, to make complete and exhaustive theories, which 
usually turn out to be abortions. Able only to illustrate, he is 
constantly seeking to define. Full of fancy, his wildest fancy 
is that he is a good reasoner; and hence he is for ever arguing 
and arguing to no purpose and with little skill. This does not 
materially lessen ous conception of him ; for we think the in- 
tuitive faculty and the imagination incomparably higher powers 
than the arts of logic and dialectic. But nobody likes to see 
one pretending to faculties which he either does not possess 
at all, or which are inferior to his true characteristics. It is 
as though a man should try and walk on his hands instead of 
his feet ; it is like the stag preferring his horns to his heels. 
Apart from this, Dr. Bruce is decidedly too conservative and 
narrow for his time. His views, early formed, have never 
been modified, although the poetic border his imagination 
gives to his thought supplies sometimes the appearance of a 
broad margin which does not exist. 
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Leaving Edinburgh for our own sphere of labour, we left 
John Bruce in the Scottish establishment, preaching in the 
New North church. Ten years afterwards, when visiting the 
Scottish metropolis, we found him, having rather reluctantly- 
joined the Disruption, holding forth in George's Street, Edin- 
burgh, to a Eree Church audience, and as minister of St. 
Andrew's Eree Church. There had been change in the man as 
well as in his designation and position. His appearance was 
not materially altered ; but the fire of his ancient manner, 
along with much of its eccentricity, was departed. Still there 
were the quaint norland accent, the earnest affection of the 
prayer, the peculiar and very striking reading of the psalm, 
and the tantalizing dimness of the whole sermon, contrasted 
with the outstanding brightness of particular parts. His 
audience too were changed ; the wits and lawyers were away, 
yrith the exception of the late sheriff Logan, who lingered 
there to the last. The students had been chiefly drafted off 
to Dr. Candlish's church; and strangers, though not wanting, 
were not numerous. But there was a collection of solid, 
sober, thoughtful, rather elderly men and women, all o{ the 
Scottish and Presbyterian type, filling but not crowding the 
chapel, and seemingly all pervaded with the quiet, deep piety, 
and the stern and rather obsolete intelligence which were the 
spirit of the spot. And there, down till the present hour, 
Dr. Bruce, a veteran nearing his eightieth year, is preach- 
ing still, — the same unique, heavy and lively, orthodox and 
paradoxical minister of the Word as he was in the peaceful 
neighbourhood and quiet church of G-uthrie, some fifty years 
ago. 

An amiable man, we are told, he is in private life, full of 
good humour and racy anecdote, and besides all his other 
acquirements and accomplishments as deadly-minded and re- 
morseless an angler as Scotland contains. One of the last 
times we saw Bruce was from the window of a house in Kin- 
cardineshire. It was on an autumn morning, bright and breezy, 
that we noticed him hurrying away to fish in a river bearing 
the classical name of Luther, with a hairy cap on. \i\^ W^^ 
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and a fish-basket on his back, and half singing, half whistling 
to himself as he went along; nor could we refrain blessing the 
dear, strange old man, in the name of Isaac Walton and for 
the sake of " Auld Lang Sjne." 



THE LATE EEV. THOMAS SPENCEE, 

OF LITEEPOOL. 

We have selected Mr. Spencer's name, not so mucli in itself, 
although it represents a remarkable and very young preacher, 
cut down by an untoward accident in the bloom of his early 
promise, but because the title will permit us to speak of 
young and prematurely removed preachers in general, to 
point to some eminent specimens of the genus, and to con- 
sider one or two questions bearing at once upon them and 
upon some of the aspects of the present age. 

It may be started as a question of considerable interest, — 
Ought preachers as a rule to begin their work early, or rather 
late in life ? Much of course may be said on both sides. On 
the one hand it will be maintained that the young are usually 
full of the love of their espousals, glowing with zeal and 
ardour, fresh from their studies, and through their energy, 
their very personal appearance, the fervour of their eloquence, 
and the copiousness of their fancy peculiarly calculated to 
win or to overpower, to command or to conciliate the minds 
of men — ^it will be added by some, and in a peculiar man- 
ner the minds of women! The imagination takes fire at 
the thought of a great company of young apostles — the 
Apolloses or ApoUos of the Gospel — ^fair as maidens, musical 
as lutes, ardent as seraphs, bright, pure, and fearless as 
sunbeams, let loose upon a land clouded by ignorance, on 
a world lying in wickedness, and gaining rapid, easy, and 
glorious triumphs, — ^iniquity hiding her face at their approach, 
and the powers of darkness quailing at the sound of their 
voices and the glance of their eyes. Should depth of thought 
and that variety of view which only experience can give be 
desiderated in young men, it will be contended that there 
is an everlasting power and charm in the simplicity of the 
Word, and that out of the mouth of babes avi^ «\xQ!^vci^^ ^<^^ 
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ordaineth strength. And then we shall be reminded of the 
many eminent ministers of the Gospel who have gained noble 
victories of eloquence and piety in their youth ; of the young 
Calvin, writing his Institutes at twenty-five; of the young 
Covenanters, Hugh Mackail, James Eenwiek, Andrew "Well- 
wood, and others, who before they were quite of age were 
students, ministers, martyrs, away to heaven ; of Jeremy 
Taylor, who began his splendid career early, and of whom one 
of his contemporaries says that " his young and florid beauty, 
his streaming golden locts, and his sublime and raised dis- 
courses, made men take him for a young angel, newly de- 
scended from the climes of glory" ; of G-eorge "Whitefield, 
who at twenty-two was preaching with such power in 
G-loucester that his enemies accused him of having by one 
of his sermons driven fifteen people mad ; of the young 
Eobert Hall, at Cambridge ; of Thomas Spencer, in Liverpool ; 
of Eobert Murray MacCheyne, in Dundee ; of Charles Wolfe, 
in Ireland ; of Spurgeon and a hundred more, whose names 
rank in popular estimation almost with apostles and prophets, 
and who for the most part both flourished and fell young. 
Nay, the youth of the Great Teacher Himself may perhaps 
be pressed into the argument. 

Now that a certain amount of truth and weight lies in all 
this we freely concede. But the amount of truth is not suf- 
ficient to bear up the weight of a general principle or rule. 
In certain times of peculiar excitement there will be many 
young aspirants to the pulpit ; at all times there are a few 
extraordinary young men, preachers in the Church. But to 
calculate upon the. recurrence of the times is just as absurd 
as to calculate upon the uprise of the men. If persons are 
peculiarly fitted, prematurely ripe, and possess a strong pro- 
clivity for preaching, no man should or could hinder them. 
They will force their way as certainly as a river does through 
every obstacle, do their work, perhaps do it too well, and die 
ere others have completed their academical education. But 
such instances are rare, and there is little reason to desire 
that they should ever be numerous. The impressions made 
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by tte ablest young preachers are seldom permanent, and the 
works they write are usually crude. Eobert Hall's Cam- 
bridge discourses have not been preserved, and probably it is 
better for his fame that they have not ; his own fine taste, 
which could hardly bear the productions of his manhood, 
must have recoiled from those of his youth. MacCheyne's 
discourses have some savour, but no strength. Even Edward 
Irving's Orations, which were comparatively juvenile, have 
more faults than beauties, more extravagance than power. It 
is, on the whole, with young preachers as with young poets. 
Their sermons, like the poems of Kirke White and Chatter- 
ton, wonderful for their standing, do not become either stand- 
ing wonders or standard works ; astonishing for their time, do 
not become standards for all time. A great deal of the sen- 
suous too and the false mingles often with the impression 
produced by young, glib-talking, and good-looking clergymen. 
They tickle the fancy, lap the senses in a luxurious dream, 
rouse or soothe the feelings, and flatter the ears of their 
hearers, instead of instructing the understanding, confirming 
the faith, or awakening the deeper consciousness of the soul. 
And when we come to facts, we find that on the whole the 
best and most useful preachers have been somewhat late in 
entering the vineyard, and that not to a boy but to a Boa- 
nerges ministry we owe the loftiest of Evangelical triumphs. 
Luther was above thirty before he became known as a 
preacher. Knox was full forty-two before he opened his lion 
voice. John "Wesley was thirty-five when he commenced his 
systematic labours. Young, of the Night Thoughts, was forty- 
seven ere he mounted the pulpit and became as energetic a 
preacher as he was a sublime and thoughtful poet. Chalmers 
was thirty-five when he began his real career as a Christian 
orator in Glasgow; and Dr. Andrew Thomson, late of St. 
George's, Edinburgh, was the same age when he commenced 
to thunder in that city about righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come. Thomas Binney was never heard of till he 
came in mature life from the provinces to London, and estab- 
lished himself as one of the manliest ]jTewi\xBt^ oi ^^^-^^ 

F 
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And if scriptural authority be pled, Paul, the prince of 
preachers, was assuredly no babe when he emerged from his 
solitary sojourn in Arabia, to proclaim in Jerusalem and to 
the Gentiles Christ and Him crucified. 

Apart from this, some things may be stated with little fear 
of contradiction. These are not times in which young men 
should push on to the ministry, in order to gain a respectable 
livelihood and good position — a " church and a wife," as the 
saying is; nor in which mere empty and ignorant zealots 
should begin to " 'spound," who can hardly read, to pretend 
to deep religious experience on the strength of a few spasms 
and a few tears, and to forswear grammar, logic, and common 
sense, in their noisy harangues and lame lucubrations. Not 
only does the Church now require an educated, but a hi^hhf^ 
slowly, thoroughly educated ministry. If it be true that fewer 
men of first-rate abilities are now joining our Churches, so 
much the more imperative becomes the demand for superior 
culture. K our tools are getting blunter, the longer should 
we sharpen them at the forges of the Philistines. It is la- 
mentable to compare Unitarian with the run of orthodox 
ministers, and find the former on the whole so superior in 
knowledge, learning, and the graces of style. To say that 
we have the truth and the Spirit on our side, and that these 
must prevail, is all very well ; but the truth and the Spirit 
work by means, by human faculties, by the genius, the intel- 
ligence, and the eloquence of men, ay and by the perfection 
and maturity to which these powers have ripened. In cer- 
tain popular wars and revolutionary crises men are glad to 
avail themselves of all varieties of recruits. 

*< From the grey eire, whose trembling hand 
Gould hardly bnckle on his brand, 
To the raw boy, whose shaft and bow 
Were yet scarce terror to the crow." 

But it is not so at present. Grey-bearded dotards and beard- 
less boys must now alike to the rear. They may be willing, 
hut they are not able to fight the battles of the Lord. These 
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mitft now be fought by skill and strategy, bb much as by valour. 
There must not only be determined courage, but caution, cir- 
eomspection, occasionally wise concession, and often timely 
reiareat from positions which have become untenable. Those 
who are over old are encumbered by prejudice, and those who 
are too young are neutralized by passion. Of course we deny 
not that the " grey sire " and the " raw boy *' may be useful 
in certain departments of the field, but not in its high places, 
or amid its front ranks, where the agony of the contest is 
raging, and where the glory of the victory is to be gained 

It is becoming a serious inquiry in more Evangelical 
Churches, and in more countries, than one,— Why are preachers 
getting yearly fewer in number and inferior in qualification ? 
If an answer to this query be sought for in only one direction, 
it will be sought for in vain ; to account for it, various consi- 
derations may be required. In the first place, there is little 
pecuniary attraction in the pulpit now-a«days. Men of high 
intellect and extensive culture have often refined tastes, and 
exalted ideas of what living should be. Eveh when their 
personal habits are of the simplest kind, they have a relish 
fi>r good society, for a good library, for domestic felicity, for 
free and frequent enjoyment of country scenes, or for seeing a 
little of the world now and then. How, in the name of all the 
economies, can they enjoy this or a portion of it on a pittance 
of £150 or £200 a year ? No doubt there are difficulties in all 
professions, and we find lawyers and litterateurs often as poor 
as clergymen ; but they, the latter class at least, have not the 
same status in society to keep up ; they may use expedients too 
for advancing their fortunes which are forbidden to the cloth, 
and there are both in la^v and literature grand possible prizes 
which the Church, especially the Dissenting Church, scarcely 
afibrds. Particularly in the present prosperous state of the 
country it is not at all to be wondered at, if few young men 
from the upper or middle classes are entering on ministerial 
work, and if the only supply of preachers that can be depended 
on is from the lower orders, who, perhaps from early priva- 
tions, find luxury in circumstances whicli to ot\iex^ ^^ ^\si^- 
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ing and precarious in the extreme. Then there is with many 
the felt burden of creeds and confessions, to which a false in- 
fallibility has been attributed, and which have stood still 
while all things around them have been in flu^nt and often 
furious motion. 

Those who have been long in harness have got accustomed 
to this yoke, and hardly feel it, unless there be attempts made 
to tighten it round their necks ; but young and sanguine 
spirits find it intolerable. An eminent young minister of 
the Free Church of Scotland told us he knew of about four- 
teen youths, of the finest promise, originally intended 
for that Church, but who, unable to swallow her creed in 
the lump, had diverged to other paths — literature, law, 
business, or political life. This state of things is portentous, 
and is not likely to diminish but to increase. It is easy to 
say. Better have simple, earnest, orthodox men than half- 
hearted geniuses ; but these simple men are not qualified to 
teach either the higher minds of the day, or the intelligent 
and aspiring youth ; and, unless you secure these, you lose the 
coming age. And so far are many of these geniuses from being 
half-hearted in the Christian cause, that it is the very sincerity 
and strength of their general convictions which prevent them 
from pretending to believe many minor and dogmatize on some 
high but inscrutable matters, to which they cannot give full 
credence. It is a question nearly of " half loaf, or no bread." 
Are you to have none among your preachers but common-place 
persons, who can bolt down undigested every bone and sinew 
of the faith of John Calvin and Matthew Henry ? or would 
you prefer at least a mixture of men of a stronger type, who, 
holding to the main truths, wish at the same time a broader 
margin for their individual opinions ? But this, it will be 
said, is an age of universal down-pulling and disbelief, and we 
must guard against it. No doubt ; but is it a wise precaution 
to shut the door in the face of your most promising allies, — 
who perhaps wish a little more pay, and while willing to 
serve are not willing to be slaves, — and to do all you can to 
dnre them over to the side of the adversary ? Aad, on the 
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same principle, is it wise to seek to exclude irom tlie commu- 
nion of Churclies, as has been tried in Scotland, some of the 
ablest and most active divines in various Evangelical Churches, 
because they choose to " wear their rue with a difference," 
and to cherish and avow certain independent but not heterodox 
views ? 

To return, however, to our present object — an object which 
is to depict eariy removed ministers. We may now proceed 
to characterize one or two of them, finding the climax of the 
short catalogue in Thomas Spencer. 

Eew of our readers have ever heard the name of Alexander 
Nisbet, of Portsburg United Presbyterian Church. And yet he 
was one of the most accomplished young Christian divines of 
his day. He had been a student in the Edinburgh University, 
and distinguished there by the voracity of his reading, the 
vastness of his attainments, the variety of his studies, and by 
the singular modesty and simplicity of his character. We 
think we see him now, as we happened to do on his ordination 
day, standing at the church door according to custom, shaking 
hands with the members of the flock over whom he had been 
newly set apart, with his broad low brow, his brown hair curling 
naturally, his large glimmering eyes, his sweet small face, not 
unlike the portraits of the poet Shelley, and an air of bashful- 
ness and embarrassment which hung about him as gracefully as 
about a young and beautiful country maiden. Ere a year had 
elapsed he was sleeping with his fathers! The labours of 
study, and the care of his flock, would not have been sufficient 
to kill him, delicate as his constitution was, had it not been 
for the extreme difficulty he had in committing his sermons to 
memory. This was so great that when a student it took him, he 
fold us, three weeks to commit to memory a discourse for the 
presbytery which he had written in as many days and could 
have written, for his pen was that of a ready writer, in as 
many hours. A prejudice existed then in Scotland against 
reading sermons, to such an absurd degree as to permit of the 
practice in no case whatever. Laborious committing kiUed 
him ere, we think, he had reached his twenty -tlait^ ^^^x. "NS ^ 
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heard lizm repestedlj pmeli, and it wis mtmk pamfii], at 
times, to see him g iru g glin gy wiA lodied &ce and atammer- 
ing accents, to recollect Ina long and g M gc o na sentences. In 
eonrenation ire nerer met a man of his years who kneir so 
mnch on ererr sobject, and was so lead^ to commimicate 
what he knew to his juniors and inferiors. A few essa js and 
sermons feom his pen were published after his deatii ; and one 
of them, a dissertation on tiie Magi xisiting Bethlehem, does 
justice to his great ingen uity, eloquence, and enormous 
research. 

Contemporary with him was a man we knew less, although 
he occupied the charge where we now minister immediatdy 
before us, the late Ber. Alexander Daridson, of Schoolwynd, 
Dundee. ELis course was meteoric, brie^ and bright. He 
succeeded a man of remarkable powers, Gkorge Donaldson by 
name, who, for fiery eloquence, with a dash of poetry, and 
vast and varied stories of miscellaneouB knowledge, had, we 
beliere, few equals during his career of serenteen years, among 
the Dissenters of Scotland. He died at forty, prematurely 
broken down, and leaving nothing behind him except a memory, 
like a feding sunset. Davidson, who followed, was a man of 
natural eloquence, a showy exterior, great warmth of heart, and 
unbounded popularity with the masses, so much so that some 
called him the Whitefield of his own denomination. His dis- 
courses were plain and Evangelical, and their garnish lay in a 
sensational, violent, but very effective delivery. After labour- 
ing for two years and a half in Dundee he was transferred to 
Lothian Eoad, Edinburgh, where he soon died, only twenty- 
seven years of age, warmly loved and much lamented. 

Robert Murray MacCheyne, of the same city, was a man 
destined to greater celebrity and a more enduring name: 
Yet this was owing not to his possessing any extraordinary 
powers or any very profound culture. His gift, so far as his 
posthumous writings reveal it, was a slender vein of fancy, 
considerably cultivated, and united to a deep and burning 
earnestness of spirit. He was terribly sincere. He reminded 
rou of a man seeing a great multitude approaching a preci- 
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pice with a volcano burning at the bottom, and with cries 
and gestures, and grasps of the hand and stampings of the 
foot, seeking to arrest their downward pluDge. His eye 
seemed to behold the " nnquenchable fire," his ear to hear 
the sound of the surge of — 

" The ocean of deep hell, 
Where every wave breaks on a living shore, 
Heaped with the damned like pebbles ; " 

and his voice to exclaim — 

** I see a sight jou cannot see, 
I hear a voice joa cannot hear." 

Some of his sermons seemed set on the tremendous key-^ 
note of Edwards' famous discourse, " Sinners in the hands of 
an angry God." Yet mingled with this there was much 
affection, although even his tenderness was of an awful kind 
and was faithfully reflected in his eyes, which were, as has 
been said of those of Thomas Aquinas, " half love half flame." 
In person he was an embodied spirituality, tall, very thin, 
very pale ; he seldom laughed or smiled, and was distinguished 
over all the Church, and dead, ere thirty. We met him we 
remember at a marriage, and he performed the ceremony — as 
if it had been " killing time " in the Covenanting days, when 
Peden and his fellows were not fond of tying knots which 
might be so soon cut in sunder — ^with solemn judicial dreadful 
gravity! Yet his own heart was peculiarly susceptible of 
the softer emotions ; his struggles, as his diary testifies, were 
more of the fiesh than of the spirit ; and, had he married early, 
he might have been a happier man and lived to a later period. 
In preaching, with all his earnestness and almost unearthly 
solemnity, he was quiet and undemonstrative, with a certain 
singsong in his voice which became a fashion with his imi- 
tators and was pushed by them as usual to absurdity and excess. 
His labours iamong the poor, sick, and sinful of the town were 
abundant ; and recollections of these, after twenty-four years, 
are still fresh and vivid. Yet his influence 'w^a ^W^ Tx^st^ 
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and religious, not at all intellectual, and the audience he drew 
around him included few of the more intelligent classes. He 
was however unquestionably a burning if not a shining light, 
with more of a seraph than a cherub. K so, he did not 
linger long on his way to his celestial kindred. 

Some time before his death the fire of his zeal was turned 
into a furnace seven times heated, and verged on the fanatical. 
His sermons became molten in their denunciations of Divine 
vengeance. Going out to a village in the neighbourhood of 
Dundee, he preached a fearful discourse on the words in the 
Psalm, "Snares, fire and brimstone, he will rain upon sin- 
ners." " There is," he said, " a real hell — real fire and brim- 
stone — these words are literally true :" he did not add " real 
mares.'' The effect was unprecedented. The people were 
convulsed with terror, and he was afterwards requested to 
come back and preach them out of the pit into which he had 
hurled them. Fever, in fact, was boiling in his blood ; not 
long after it developed itself, and after a few days' illness his 
brave, earnest, if somewhat morbid and narrow, spirit was 
dismissed. The only time we ever saw the late lamented (if, 
indeed, he be gone) Dr. Livingstone we felt that of all men 
we had ever seen, he reminded us most of what we could con- 
ceive of Christ — in his clear, grand, unselfish purpose, in the 
simple-minded singleness of his view. MacCheyne had a 
good deal of the same character and aspect, although his views 
seemed to us to be very gloomy and extreme ; accounting for, 
though not justifying, the remark we once heard made about 
him, that his diligence, devotion, and courage were unquestion- 
able, but unfortunately he had mistaken God for the devil ! 

Charles Wolfe, a more remote, was yet a far brighter star 
than the young Stephen of Dundee. In addition to Mac- 
Cheyne's fervour Wolfe had strong intellect and lofty genius. 
His lines on the death of Sir John Moore, and his exquisite 
verses 

** If I had thoaght thoa could'st have died," 
are well known. But some of his remains — ^both essays and 
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sermons — ^thougli little read, contain portions as good as any- 
thing in Bobertson, of Brighton, as fine in thought and much 
richer in language. In proof of this we remember that Arch- 
bishop Whately, in his Elements of Bhetoric, quotes two 
passages from Wolfe's sermons as perfect specimens of rhe- 
torical composition. To captivate gruff old Whately — coldest 
and most colossal of bishops — a man as sharp as a razor and 
as blunt as a block, was no easy achievement. We need not 
go over the particulars of his brief history. He departed at 
thirty-one, after a deathbed forming one of the sublimest and 
tenderest scenes in all the records which tell in " what peace a 
Christian can die." Worn to a shadow, that shadow seemed 
already a disembodied soul ; and his physician, after listening 
to his rapt talk about the "hope that was in him," rushed 
to a sofa in tears, and exclaimed, " There is something super- 
human about that man ; it is astonishing to see such a 
mind in a body so wasted, such mental vigour in a poor 
frame dropping into the grave !" Oiie of his constant and 
of his last expressions was " this light affliction, this 
light affliction." And then he lay down (in his own fine ex- 
pression), — 

*« Like a warrior taking his rest." 

If not in mental power, certainly in popularity and the 
painful interest produced by a premature death, Thomas 
Spencer is the facile princeps of young preachers, the Mar- 
cellus of the pulpit, although no Yirgil was found or was 
needed to embalm his memory. 

It is now an old though unforgotten story. Born at Hert- 
ford on the 21st of January, 1791, Thomas Spencer became 
first a twister of worsted, then a glover in London, then (under 
the patronage of Mr. Wilson, treasurer of Hoxton Academy) 
a student there, and at the age of sixteen a preacher of the 
everlasting gospel. The effect of his first sermon, fully de- 
scribed by the late excellent Dr. Eaffles in his memoir of 
Spencer, was probably unrivalled in the annak o£ y^"^^ 
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oratory. He seemed a youth whom God had met by the way, 
as He did prophets of old, filled with His Spirit, gilded with 
His glory, educated by the breath of His mouth, and hurried 
away to proclaim His message as if on the wings of a whirl- 
wind. The earnestness and simplicity of his manner were not 
inferior to the beauty of his appearance, the manly energy of 
his matter, and the majestic grace of his delivery. On the 
27th of June, 1811, Spencer, then only twenty years of age, 
was settled in Liverpool, and immediately took his place as the 
most attractive, powerful, and useful preacher in that large city. 
Admired by the public, he was — ^rare distinction ! — equally 
admired and loved by his brethren in the ministry. Newington 
Chapelbecomingtoo smallfor his audience, the foundation-stone 
of a new chapel was laid, and Spencer on that day addressed 
a concourse of 6000 individuals. On Monday the 5th of 
August, he descended with a friend to the banks of the 
Mersey, to enjoy a bathe in the sea. Going beyond his depth, 
and being a poor swimmer, he soon sank exhausted, and, 
notwithstanding his friend's exertions to save him, was taken 
out insensible. In spite of every means of resuscitation, it 
became in a little time too evident that life was for ever fled. 
The shock to Liverpool, to London, to the Christian world 
was unexampled. A party of ministers had met that evening 
in the late Br. Stewart's drawing-room. They expected 
Spencer to join them. He did not appear ; they were talking 
of him in the most affectionate terms, and perhaps asking. 
Why tarry the wheels of his chariot ? Suddenly, a sound is 
heard without ; it is that of numerous little companies in the 
street, conversing earnestly and with awe-struck looks to each 
other. Dr. Stewart throws up the window-sash, and asks 
what is the matter ; and the reply is returned, " Spencer is 
drowned!" The rest may be conceived; it cannot be de- 
scribed. 

And thus vanishes from view the boy preacher — ^the Lycidas 
of the Liverpool Church, and his fate might have awakened 
the lyre of Milton, had he been alive, to a second strain of 
Bt preternatural sweetness. Let us be thankful that 
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we possess, in that matcliless elegy, lines which can he ap- 
plied appropriately to the inestimable loss : — 
** Lycidas snnk low, bat xnonnted high 

Through the dear might of Him who walked the wayes 

Where, other groyes and other streams along, 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 

And hears the xmexpressive nuptial song 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 

There entertain him all the saints above. 

In solemn troops and sweet societies 

That sing, and singing in their glory move 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes.'* 



THE LATE EEV. JOHN JAMIESON, 

OP METHVEN". 

Poetic genius has frequently been accused, and sometimes 
with justice, of not being loyal to the Christian religion. It 
were wrong, however, to state this as a general rule, by how- 
ever numerous a list of exceptions the rule might be limited, 
and easy perhaps by an induction of facts to range an equal 
number of poets, and men of genius generally, on the side of 
the Cross as against it. K, on the one hand, the names of 
Rochester and the other wits of King Charles's reign — of 
Yoltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, and the Encyclopaedists of Paris ; 
of Q-oethe, and Heyne, and Wieland, and Schiller, in Ger- 
many ; of Byron, Shelley, and Carlyle, in Britain — were ad- 
duced as men more or less disaffected to Christianity, and 
some of them even to natural religion, we can produce a 
large per contra to the account by citing Bacon, Milton, Ad- 
dison, Toung, Burke, Cowper, Montgomery, Coleridge and 
Tennyson, Croly, Aird, PoUok and Wordsworth, Hall and 
Poster, Chalmers and Irving, Klopstock and Jean Paul Rich- 
ter, Eenelon, Bossuet, Chateaubriand, and Lamartine, and 
thus equalize the balance if we do not settle the question. 
But we prefer at present granting that genius has very gener- 
ally, especially of late years, entertained a certain dislike, even 
while making little open opposition to Christianity, and pro- 
piose briefly to inquire into the causes of this. 

The doubt entertained about, if not the opposition offered 
to, Christianity by many gifted and noble minds is a subject 
of peculiar and painful interest. It has been on the one hand 
a topic of triumph to the sceptic, and on the other of distress 
and wonder to the Christian. " Look," say the former, " to 
your boasted religion. Were it such a Divine thing as you 
pretend, would so many of the most powerful and gifted men 
find it impossible to believe it ? Tou can hoodwink the vulgar 
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and tlie ignorant ; but their eagle eyes see througli tlie conse- 
crated sham." On the other hand Christians cry, "How 
strange that these mighty minds see no moral glory in an 
object which to us seems far brighter than the sun, and are 
never attracted to draw near and behold this ' great sight.' 
Surely it must be owing to some judicial blindness, or to the 
sovereign withholding of Divine grace, and because not many 
wise men are called." Others, on the contrary, trace the 
opposition of the wise either to intellectual pride or to some 
moral quarrel with Christianity. And that this is true in 
reference to some can hardly be denied. A portion of Vol- 
taire's doubt sprung from his restless and insatiable intellect, 
a portion from the tyrannies and persecutions he saw enacted 
in the name of religion ; but a portion too sprung from vanity, 
levity, and voluptuousness. Pride and passion were probably 
the main although not the sole causes of Byron's hesitation — 
it never amounted to more — on the subject. But there are, 
and particularly in the present age, not a few whose scepti- 
cism is of a very different type, and not to be accounted for 
by any coarse cause. Some men of refined intellect and pure 
life are detained through the very blamelessness of their cha- 
racter from coming near Christianity as a grand source of con- 
solation and peace ; they do not feel their need of it ; no remorse 
stings them towards it ; like the young man in the Q-ospel, 
they are, and remain, not very "far from the kingdom of 
heaven." Some great minds are continually confounding the 
corruptions and superstitions, the fantastic fanaticisms and wild 
delirations which have mingled with Christianity, with that 
blessed faith itself But the chief causes of the quarrel of 
imaginative men with religion are, we think, the following, 
and may all resolve themselves into the undue exercise of their 
ideal faculty upon the subject. !Pirst of all, they expect too 
much in some points from Christianity. They forget that its 
record is a book on the whole of intuitions and bursts of 
sudden inspiration, and that logical strictness of statement 
or of inference, perfect historical accuracy, systematic ar- 
rangement, reply to objections, or solution of di£BLC\]itv<^^ ^<q»\^^ 
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liardly be looked for from men who seemed the mere chfld-like 
media of the Power within them. The sceptic, if he proceed to 
peruse the Bible expecting that every word of it shall be found 
conformable to the highest ideal standard, that there shall be 
nothing in it to perplex his understanding, to stagger his be- 
lief, and to revolt his taste, who expects a uniform pave- 
ment of gold below his feet, will be disappointed, and is likely 
soon either to stop short in disgust or to pursue his path in 
weariness and irresolution. On the other hand, if no theory 
of literal inspiration be thrust on his acceptance, if he be pre- 
viously told to prepare for many historical difficulties, many 
staggering statements, many phrases more plain than elegant, 
many sentences, metaphors, and allegories of inscrutable dark- 
ness, many allusions to which the key is now entirely lost, 
and the geographical, cosmological, and astronomical ideas of 
a bygone day, he will be far more likely to come to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion, and these apparent spots will only act as foils 
to the surrounding splendour. We cry boldly and loudly to 
the inquirer, " No pavement of gold do we promise you in 
this grand old book ; no such pavement as yet exists, unless in 
the New Jerusalem ; you will find the path here an Alpine 
road, steep, rugged, with profound chasms below, giddy pre- 
cipices above, and thick mists often closing in around, but 
rewarding you by prospects of transcendent loveliness, by 
gleams of far-revealing light, now charming you by the sound 
of mountain torrents singing unweariedly to the ear of theim- 
wearied solitudes, and now startling you by the roar of sudden 
thunders lifting up their voices, at one time below your feet, 
and again on yon aerial crags which communicate with heaven. 
Try this pass with the word Excelsior in your mouth, and with 
hope and courage in your heart, and you will be richly rewarded, 
and the toils of the ascent wiU seem to you a^erwards a 
portion of the triumph you feel in gaining the summit." 

In keeping with this, many of this school of sceptics are so 
much occupied in marking and desiderating what Christianity 
has not done that they underrate or ignore what it has. 
The words revelation or apocalypse, " disclosure of the mys- 
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tery," " GFospel of glad tidings," justly convey the idea of a 
great accession of light ; but to some they suggest far too 
lofty expectations. Hence they open the Bible as if it were 
a complete solution of aU the riddles in the universe, a 
" Napoleon's Book of Tate " on a larger scale and of a more 
authentic character, and as if whatever men have to inquire 
after is to be found somewhere in its compass. In this inor- 
dinate idea they are countenanced by some unwise believers 
in Christianity, who have rather derived from their ancestors 
than formed for themselves an absurd over-estimate of hidden 
meanings to be detected beneath the letter of inspiration, 
and have found out discoveries in the Bible of new truth, or 
confirmations of old, on all possible subjects — discoveries of 
which the writers never dreamed. Hence those " Scripture 
Cosmogonies," crushed like rotten fungi by the strong hand of 
Hugh MiUer, and that extreme of Bibliolatry which used to 
lead some excellent men to try and find aU modem discoveries, 
Buch as electricity, galvanism, the steam-engine, the discovery 
of America, and so forth predicted in the Bible. Induced 
by the false principle implied in such preposterous dreams, 
sceptics at times, from the extreme of expecting everything, 
have rushed to that of finding nothing new or important in 
revelation. Because the Bible does not answer the question, 
"Whence evil ? they slight its discovery of a true atonement for, 
and an approximately complete end of, sin. Because revela- 
tion does not explain the mystery of the Divine nature, 
they despise its declaration — a declaration itself enough to 
glorify a whole literature, and which is the germ of all genuine 
theology — " God is love." Because Scripture tells us little 
about the ftiture world, — ^nothing about its locality, and little 
about its employments, — they ignore its emphatic and re- 
peated statements that such a world there is. Because the 
Scripture writers did not know everything, nor pretended to 
do BO, therefore they must know nothing ! Certainly their 
object was not to give unlimited gratification to curiosity, or 
to solve all knots, but to inspire through certain facts and 
principles a child-like confidence, and to excite «i,^«x:Ta.\iQ^^\x^ 
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God ; and this, with all its difficulties, has heen found a reyela- 
tion unspeakably precious, and has led to unparalleled prac- 
tical results. In this statement, if we seem to narrow the 
claims we certainly increase the credibility of revelation. 
Nor do we lessen the Divinely dogmatic authority of the 
Bible. To say that on many subjects it has not spoken, that 
on others it has spoken obscurely, and that it was never in- 
tended to speak on all, is not to deny that whenever it speaks 
positively on those matters which fall within its proper 
province, its voice is oracular and final. 

Imaginative men, too, often form an ideal faith of their 
own, perhaps by compounding the elements of many re- 
ligions into one ; and, thinking that Christianity does not fully 
come up to this standard, they either reject it or let it alone. 
The thinker of this school finds Christianity too definite, too 
strict, too much of a religion of stern facts and principles for 
him, and is tempted to take up with the vague and vast 
illusions of Pantheism, or the meretricious magnificence of 
Popery instead. To this he is besides sometimes impelled by 
disgust at the hard scholastic and unartistic form in which 
Christianity is often presented. Imagine a Shelley, however 
willing to believe, being referred to Richard Weaver's hymns, 
or even to some parts of Turretin and Jonathan Edwards, as 
the best expositions of the religion of Christ. Sensitive 
minds, too, revolt at the awfully tragic termination to which 
many divines would bring the world and the vast majority of 
the human race, and fly off to some shape of universal re- 
storation or mystical absorption into the Deity. The true 
plan to meet all this is by wise conciliation, — ^by supplying a 
tasteful ritual (not a tawdry eitfalism) , splendid music, preach- 
ing earnest, eloquent, artistic, and humcme, and by suggesting 
some glorious denouement to the Divine drama. "Without 
goiQg to any extreme or extravagance, we would remember 
that there are in Christianity hopes of a cheering kind which 
should not be lost sight of, — that there are scattered through 
the Scriptures profound hints like Tennyson's 

« Idttle whisper, breathing low, 
I may not speak ol i?\iatlViioii 0*^ 
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sudden liftings np, followed by droppings down of mighty 
curtains and prophetic lights, glimpsing alongst loftiest vistas, 
such as are found in the words of Paul, "The mystery 
of his will that in the dispensation of the fulness of times 
he might gather together in one all things in Christ, both 
which are in heaven and which are on earth, even in him," 
and in John, " Every creature which is in heaven, and on the 
earth, and imder the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all 
that are in them, heard I saying, Blessing, and honour, and 
glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb for ever and ever." Surely these words 
suggest in the future some grander moral harmony, some sub- 
lime and full closing diapason, some universal monarchy, in- 
cluding not earth only but other worlds and heaven itself, 
united under the sceptre of the one Lamb, a prospect which 
should chase away the shadows of the gloomiest, and satisfy 
the yearnings of the most poetical of minds. 

Whatever may now be the case with men of genius, some 
thirty or forty years ago the preponderance, alike in England 
and Scotland, was probably on the side of Christianity. This 
was partly owing to the reaction produced by the gross 
materialism, and onesided dishonest infidelity, which had been 
deposited by the Erench revolution. To this we owe the fervid 
apologetics of Hall and Chalmers, the soaring eschatology 
of Irving, and the Parthian warfare of Eoster, who often, while 
seeming to retreat from the common Christian position and 
before the common foe, shot back at them the most galling 
and deadly arrows. But, apart altogether from polemics, 
evangelicalism then proved a shelter and an inspiration to 
many less known men of a similar spirit and temperament. 
One of these was the Rev. John Jamieson, of Methven, 
Perthshire, to whose memory we dedicate the following 
brief but heartfelt tribute. The incidents in his life were 
few, and need not be gone into minutely. His father was a 
dissenting clergyman, in Kilwinning, Ayrshire. His death 
was remarkable as forming a foreshadowing or rehearsal of 
that of his more gifted son. It is Sabbath evening at ths^ 
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Kjlwiimmg manse, and the time for fSunily worsliip has ar- 
rived. The good old father, probably fatigued with preaching 
through the day, says to his son, then a stripling, " Johnnie, 
you'll take the books to-night." He does accordingly, and 
when he opened his eyes, after a fervent prayer, he finds the 
old man away ! "Without a sigh or struggle he had expired, 
as some fifty years afterwards the son himself was to die. 
John, after going through the usual course of study with 
credit, was ordained in the sweet village of Methven, about 
six miles to the west of Perth, and continued to labour there 
with great diligence till 1837, when he expired at the age of 
sixty-three. He had been writing a letter in his study in 
favour of some poor distressed person, had begun a word 
commencing with the letter O, when he fell back from his 
chair upon the hearth and " was not, for God took him." 
The hour of dinner came ; he did not appear, and one of his 
family repairing to his room found him dead, with his old 
benevolent smile shining, as if carved there upon his counte- 
nance. He had during life published little, only a sermon 
and a fugitive pamphlet. Since his death a collection of his 
letters, with a memoir by the late Dr. Young, of Perth, 
was published, and became popular. To it were afterwards 
appended some additional fragments of his preaching, along 
with a short sketch of his genius, Jfrom the pen of the present 
writer. 

Our recollections of this good and gifted man are all juve- 
nile, and may perhaps on this account require to be taken cum 
grano sails. Yet our impressions coincided with those of older 
persons who had known him long — of our fether for instance, 
who had heard the best preachers and lecturers of his day, 
and always classed Jamieson amongst them, while admitting, 
as everybody did, his extreme inequality, his frequent failures, 
and his want of systematic self-culture. Even after we too 
had enjoyed the privilege of listening to such preachers as 
Chalmers, Andrew Thomson, John Brown, and John Bruce ; 
and such lecturers, academic or popular, as Wilson, Sir Daniel 
Sandford and George Thompson, we recurred with unabated 
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relish to our early favourite. True, we had heard him in cir- 
cumstances which formed a unique setting and gave a supple- 
mentary charm to his eloquence. We had heard him preach our 
fether's funeral sermon to a weeping flock, in the pulpit he had 
so long filled, while the October winds were still moving the 
grass upon his grave and the October sunshine looking sadly 
in upon the faces of a husbandless wife and a fatherless family. 
"We had heard him at the Comrie tent, with the blue of a 
July heaven over his head for canopy, the river murmuring 
its softest summer notes behind, the huge G-rampian masses 
before, silent as if they were listening to a music wilder and 
grander than the pibroch's sound, 

" The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn hills 
Have heard, and heard too have their Saxon foes," — 

while now and then from a distant rock or wooded gorge 
echo gave him a far-off cheer. "We had heard him in the 
September twilight in the church, raising the spiritual charm 
of the autumn eve to rapture as he described the apostles 
delivered from their captivity, and the angel addressing them, 
" Go, stand, speak in the temple all the words of this life." 
And we had heard him keep a forenoon audience in Crieff 
(a village six miles east from Comrie) for two hours listening . 
in rapt silence to a lecture on the scene at Pentecost, the 
preacher inspired, and his inspiration seeming to come in part 
from heaven and in part from the glances he took at times 
westward to the fair strath of the Earn, glowing with the 
green glory of June, and to the dark and towering mountains 
beyond, which seemed to dignify the very firmament. 

"We had met him too in private. "When first we remember 
him he was grey, though not old, with tall form and tall fore- 
head, eyes small and self-withdrawn, and a look of placid 
sometimes pensive contemplation upon his long pale face, — 
a face bearing a considerable resemblance to that of John 
Hunter the great anatomist, and like it or that of Jeremy 
Bentham, showing as Hazlitt says " a man occupied with some 
train of fine and inward association." Different indeed the 
subjects of the introspective vision. JoVm. "HxaAfex Sa 1^- 
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lowing tlie wanderings and mazy windings of the river Blood, 
or tracing the strange similitudes between the whale, the lion, 
the dog, the ape, and the man. Eentham is " meditating the 
coming age " and looking forward to a time when his nigged 
theories have become the laws of nations, and all men are 
bowing down before codification and utility as their only gods. 
Jamieson is musing on heaven, forming ideal pictures of Jesus, 
following Saul of Tarsus along the way to Damascus, or (as 
he actually believed) conversing with angels and receiving 
from their lips interpretations of the Book of God. At this 
latter circumstance some will smile — it was a hallucination 
certainly — but in one so mild, so holy, so benevolent, imagina- 
tive and pious, it seemed somebow in keeping, and you wished 
to believe that his visions were real. In this point he resem- 
bled "William Blake, the painter (whose magnificent lines to a 
tiger we once quoted to Jamieson, who was amazingly struck 
with them, especially with the line 

** Did He that made the lamb make thee ? ") t 

only while Blake's visions became objective, and disturbed 
his mental balance, Jamieson's continued still internal pic- 
tures, and made no difference in the manners or conversation 
of the man. In private he was genial, amiable, tender as 
a woman, yet full of humour and at times even of fun and 
frolic. A. lovely being altogether, like some sleeping patriarch 
of the old world, or wandering member of the college of 
the apostles, who had awoke in the nineteenth century, — 
awoke, and yet was dreaming still, dreaming of Jacob's ladder, 
Sinai's burning mount. Calvary's blood-soaked summit, and 
the lonely isle of Patmos, 

" Placed far amid the melancholy main." 

Partly his manner, and partly his inequality, prevented him 
from being a popular preacher ; although a class of prepared 
spirits preferred him to all others. His delivery was slow, 
his gesture awkward, his voice loud and harsh in its higher 
notes, low and almost inaudible when it sunk into its plaint- 
ive keys. His sermons usually consisted of strong evan- 
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gelical sense, deeply coloured with poetic imagination ; but 
Ids wing often flagged, and there is no sight more painful, 
even to a vulgar eye, than an eagle lamed and sprawling on 
the ground. We remember some curious instances of his 
non-acceptance with common-place critics ; one old man, de- 
scribing his early impressions of Jamieson, said to us, " "We 
a' thought him rather weak in the mind." Riding, when a 
youth, with a commercial traveller from Q-lasgow in his gig, 
and passing Methven, we began praising Jamieson. The 
reply was, " Oh, I have heard him ; very good man, but rather 
weak, you know. Have you heard the great Dr. So-so, — my 
minister ? " On one occasion Mr. Jamieson was preaching 
at much length, and in one of his finest veins. His daughter 
was to come to the church at a certain hour, with the child 
of a brother clergyman, who was to be baptized. As she 
approached she saw a countryman flinging out and slapping 
the door behind him in huge wrath. " Is the minister nearly 
done ? " she inquired, when he (not knowing who she was) 
rejoined, " Done ! the havering ass ; he'll no be done the 
nicht!'^ Yerj different with his admirers, when they were 
fit, if few ; even in his worst effusions they liked the earnest- 
ness and simplicity of the man, and sympathised with the 
manifest agony which on his part accompanied the failure. 
When he was in high force they saw it at a glance. His face 
seemed one smile, prophetic of triumph, yet not the smile of 
self-complacency but simply the reflection of a noble subject, 
clearly and fully seen by his inner eye. Then he became 
entirely absorbed in his theme, absent from his audience, 
present at the scene he was describing — perhaps the flood, 
throwing its great billows over the old world, and drowning 
not the little men of the present but the giant transgressors 
of the past ; or the bush, burning in the wilderness and yet 
not one leaf "curling" in the flame; or Carmel, by the 
sea, with the cloud like a man's hand rising in the blue 
ether ; or Tabor, among the mountains, when the transfigured 
Christ stood upon its summit ; or the Beautiful gate of the 
temple, with the lame man lying before i^ «afti "^eXet «sA ^ 
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Jolin advancing into view; or the Mount of Olives, when 
the Saviour's feet were leaving their shadow upon its 
sward as He was bearing away upwards : and when the 
preacher closed his sermon he seemed to have returned from 
a far journey, and looked worn and weary, yet on fire, as if he 
had been cKmbing an aerial altitude. He held no communion 
with the eyes of his hearers, and seemed scarcely conscious of 
their presence, even when he was moving their inmost soul. 
His command over the sublime was great, but greater still 
was his tenderness ; and rich as rainbow-gleaming clouds were 
the tears he sometimes drew when he painted Bachel weeping 
for her children, or Mary in the garden, mourning for the 
absence of her Lord. 

Heart and genius were unquestionably his main elements, 
ballasted too by an undeveloped but vigorous intellect, and 
consecrated by warm piety of a feminine or child-like type, 
although profound and pensive rather than sanguine or cheer- 
ful. The " burden and the mystery of all this unintelligible 
world" lay often, we suspect, upon his as upon most thought- 
ful and imaginative spirits. Many of the highest minds 
are in their inmost heart sad, although submissive and not 
without hope. And ever and anon, as did Jamieson, they 
arise, and by intellectual effort, or an act of resolute loyalty to 
the Supreme Disposer, or by a vigorous albeit toilsome ascent 
of the mount of prophetic vision, or, best of all, by plunging 
into practical duty, cast off their load and become serene, with 
a serenity not of this world, although still liable to be clouded 
by earthly exhalations or dispersed by stormy blasts. 

To substantiate all the statements we have made about one 
we and all who really knew him rated so highly, is somewhat 
difficult, since, as with all peculiar men and most men of 
genius, much of the evidence died with the man, and those 
who should turn to his little works would in all probability 
be disappointed. In the shadow of our praises the writings 
would seem dwindled to others, as they do to us in the shadow 
of himself. We might speak of a sermon entitled " True 
Fame " (suggested to him as he went one summer Monday 
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morning tlirougli the fields by the sight of a woodman cutting 
down a tree, and preached an hour afterwards in a transport 
of devout and poetic enthusiasm, his text being " A man was 
famous according as he lifted up axes upon the thick trees "), 
which is in many points worthy of his genius. There are also 
fine gleams of thoughtful fancy in his sermons on the conver- 
sion of St. Paul. They are fragmentary indeed; but Dr. Cairns, 
of Berwick, in his life of Dr. John Brown, truly remarks 
that Jamieson's fragments were often more valuable than the 
finished productions of others. There may perhaps be something 
in Archbishop Whately's remark that fragmentary writers are 
more admired because we have their brilliant thoughts separate, 
whereas those of more complete and methodical authors are 
seldom cut off from their context. This could only be fully 
tested by trial, but sure we are that in this case Whately 
himself would not stand the test so well as Coleridge, of whom 
he is speaking. Certainly Bacon's small essays, which are 
essentially fragments, are better than his " Novum Organon." 
But we would, on the whole, have most confidence in putting 
Jamieson's letters into the hand of a critic, especially if he 
were also a Christian. They overflow with uncanting piety, 
unsentimental feeling, and rise naturally to those little but 
noble heights of imagination which alone you expect and 
alone are graceful within the garden plot of a letter. How 
fine is such an expression as this, addressed to a parent 
sorrowing for the death of a child, " The face that once met 
you at the door with all its little news, now meets you no 
more." When one touches ever so slightly the deep heart of 
humanity, the throb awakened is itself true fame. 

How delightful the thought of immortality, were it only 
for this that it secures the perpetuation and full development 
and disclosure of minds like Jamieson's, imperfectly exhibited, 
educated, and appreciated on earth, in that region where, in 
his own language speaking of the future reunion of saints, 
" all the tenderness of the past and all the brightness of the 
future are blended with the security, the newness, the joy^ 
and the triumph of the present ! " 
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We know of few topics wHeh, if propeplY handled, miglit be 
more naeful in the present day, and interesting as well, than 
a view of the influences exerted by Christianitr upon litera- 
ture. These have been great and numerous ; and we propose, 
as an introduction to our present sketch, to make a few 
cursory remarks upon the subject. Our thesis is, that 
Christianity, understanding that term in a large and catholic 
acceptation, has exerted a great and peculiar power over 
literature; and to poiut out the principal sources of that 
power. And these will appear if we consider, first, the views of 
nature contained in the Scriptures and impKed in the Chris- 
tian system ; secondly, of God ; thirdly, of man ; fourthly, of 
society ; again, of the character of the writer or author ; and 
in fine of the great future. 

The Christian idea of nature brings out more clearly than 
any other its mediatorial character, its symbolism, and its 
connection with and dependence on God. Nature is a great 
sheet let down from God out of heaven; its objects are all 
symbolical of spiritual things ; so far fi:t)m being identical with 
its Maker, He can remove it or transfigure it when He 
pleases, receiving the sheet, it may be, back again to Himself, 
as in the vision. To the Pagan or the Pantheist there is no 
real difference between the universe and God, and behind the 
creation there is no creative Mind ; so that thus the universe 
is a shadow without a substance, a portrait without a face, a 
rolling, flashing eye without a brain, a stream without a 
fountain, a flaming sword turning every way without a hand 
to wield it, a godlike structure without a god. Yet of this 
strange system they predicate eternity. We heard once an 
eloquent lecturer close a superb description of the starry 
f cbome by adding with oracular voice, " Aiid it is to shine for 
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ever." "We thouglit at the time of the counter statement of 
Peter, " The heavens shall pass away with a great noise ; " 
and then our perverse imagination showed us an animalcule, 
of the salamandrine species, inhabiting one of the mountain 
peaks of a furnace, and, as it looked abroad from one of its 
surging spires, exclaiming " This wondrous blaze is to burn 
for ever ; " and yet ere a few hours are past the flame is sunk 
in ashes, and the animalcule is gone. 

Compare the effects of these two views, the Pantheistic and 
the Christian, upon poetry. We hold that the latter has had 
a healthier effect and produced nobler results. Shelley was 
probably the sincerest poet that Pantheism ever produced, as 
well as one of the most eloquent. But what a magnificently 
miserable worship he paid in his godless temple ! His songs 
there resemble the screams of an eagle carried away into 
blank upper ether by a wind too mighty for his pinions, or 
the homeless hiss of streams hurried down a dark unknown 
rift in Alpine rocks. . That he is worshipping he " knows not 
what,*' and that the poetry in which he enshrines his devo- 
tion is as vague as it is sweet, appears in his lines on Mont 
Blanc, a rather early but eminently characteristic poem. In 
this he says, — 

•' The wilderness hath a mysterious voice, 
"Which teaches awful doubt, or faith so mild, 
So solemn, so serene, that man may be, 
But for such faith, with Nature reconciled. 
Thou hast a voice, great mountain, to repeal 
Large codes of fraud and woe, not understood 
By all, but which the wise and great and good 
Interpret, or make felt, or deeply feel." 

Alas for the faith produced by mountains ! It is verily not 
of the kind which can " remove mountains," nay, is perhaps 
more likely to heap them, like Pelion on Ossa, above the labour- 
ing breast. " "We want," cried even Carlyle not very long 
ago, "something better than grass," ay and better than 
granite, and better than heath, and better than everlasting 
snow. Yet are the lines just quoted moat \Eka\.Y\i<i\A?^<^^ ^s^ 
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expressing the yearning of a man. of true genius and heart 
after a Q-od whom he imagines he has found, but who is in 
reality as far from him as ever ; and they convey a lesson their 
author meant not, that even a Mont Blanc is not the best 
teacher of his Maker: the face of a little innocent child, 
one ardent aspiration of the soul, one inspired page of the 
Book, is worth all the Alps and all the stars to boot in un- 
veiling the " secret of the Lord." And yet, in the reflex light 
of the Divine purpose as revealed in the gospel, how beauti- 
ful do G-od's works appear ! The cold of the upper heights, 
the storms of the mid-summit, the pines blackening around 
the base, the torrents cleaving a loud and wrathful path 
through them, the vast lonely valleys lower down, and the 
green straths, lakes, and woods which complete the prospect, 
shine out in a moral beauty as in an xmearthly sunrise, and 
the rapt beholder exclaims — 

** Mine are the mountains, and the valleys mine, 
And the resplendent rivers ; mine to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel, 
But who, with filial confidence inspired. 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And, smiling, say, * My Father made them all! ' " 

How this should affect the poetical representation of nature 
is obvious. This transfiguration of nature is produced by the 
light Christianity has cast upon the character of God. It is 
remarked by Burke, " Before the Christian religion had, as it 
were, humanized the idea of the Divinity, and brought it some- 
what nearer to us, there was very little said about the love of 
God. The followers of Plato have something of it, and only 
something ; the other writers of Pagan antiquity, whether 
poets or philosophers, nothing at all." And of God as love 
Pantheism is equally ignorant ; it admits that there is a 
" secret kindness" at the heart of the universe, but of that 
personal, watchful, fatherly care over individuals, of which 
Christianity informs us, it knows nothiug. And the scheme of 
Christian love, biding its time, hoping against hope, slowly or 
swiftly advancing toward its ultimate object — ^the redemption 
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of man, and the perfectionment of human society, — strength- 
ening through the obstacles which oppose its progress, and 
brightening against the clouds which seek to strangle its 
beams, superintended too and propelled by a Divine Man, 
who uniting in Himself the creature and the Creator forms 
a living pledge for the rescue of the one and the glory of the 
other, — this scheme, into which " angels desire to look," 
Pantheistic philosophy entirely ignores, preferring some dream 
of a shadowy being called the " Oversoul," or some abstrac- 
tion of intellectual beauty, or some personification of eternal 
justice and immutable law, to which they raise their musical 
but dreary paeans. Christians, on the other hand, worship a 
Father — ^veiled indeed, but the veil transparent and trembling 
towards removal, a Sun of love — eclipsed indeed, but the 
eclipse partial and destined by-and-by to pass away from his 
dice for ever ; and the notes of their praise must partake of 
the warmth of the Object whom they adore. Nay, more ! they 
believe in a Man, not a mere man, nor a mere mythical name 
for humanity in general, but a Q-od-man, a Being actually 
seated on the throne of the universe, and yet bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh, Divine as deity and definite as human 
clay ; and in this grand paradox of Christianity they see a sub- 
ject fitted to awaken, and which has awakened the loftiest echoes 
alike from the tongues of earth and from the lyres of heaven. 
Be it that such beliefs may be counted dreams, they are 
delightful, holy, influential, inspiring dreams; and the poetry of 
Dante, Spenser, Milton, and Coleridge, and the prose of Hooker, 
Jeremy Taylor, Bacon, Barrow, and Burke prove that the 
literature they have animated has been the noblest in the world. 
The view Christianity entertains and teaches about man 
comes next into the field of consideration here. It is even of 
more importance to a healthy and strong literature that it 
should have correct ideas of man than of God, although it 
were easy to show that just views of man are implied in a 
correct theory of God, and vice versa. But literature has 
specially to do with man : — ^in history, with man's develop- 
ment and progress ; in the drama and tYkft "no^^^^^xDas^^ 
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passions ; in criticism, with the phenomena of man's intellect; 
in biography, with man's private life; and in poetry, with 
man's ideal aspirations, his higher and happier moods. It is 
clear that a theory of man which shall neither unduly depress 
nor exalt him, and which shall make his past and his future 
" predominate over his present " will lead to the most inter- 
esting view of humanity and the one best adapted for the 
purposes of the writer. He is neither to regard man with 
some as a highly sublimated animal, the probable grandson 
of tlio ouraug-outang, nor with others as a part of God, but 
as a i all en being, a being standing in darkness, but with the 
edges of that darkness coloured by two lights, one radiating 
back from the early innocent morning of the world, and the 
other radiating forward from the good time coming, the 
glorious evening which is expected for mankind. To the 
history of mau there is thus communicated . all the interest 
which accrues to the adventures, incognitos, vicissitudes, and 
struggles of a fallen and fugitive prince ; and if, on the one 
hand, we feel no idolatry and no undue complacency in man 
as he is, on the other we feel no despair, but every confidence 
in his future. Hazlitt tells us, that when G-odwin and Hol- 
croft were once disputing as to whether were better, man as 
he was, or man as he was to be, Charles Lamb cut short the 
controversy by exclaiming, " Give me man as he is never to 
be ! " There was, however, we think, more wit than sense in 
the exclamation. Give us, we cry, man as he is yet to be ; 
and meanwhile literature can never accurately draw his por- 
trait, or sound the depths of his strange and wondrous heart, 
without working in the light of the doctrine of a fall, as 
taught in Scripture. That alone explains or hints of explain- 
ing man's anomalous and ambiguous condition. The fierce 
fracture he has suffered has by its very thoroughness and 
depth opened up a light into his structure. Even Byron is 
compelled to conjecture that man may be the " wreck of some 
mighty being connected with a former economy." A chaos 
fallen from a cosmos, and gradually consolidating into a cos- 
mos again, seems the true conception of man ; and in it such 
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authors as Milton, Sliakspere, Scott, Tennyson, and Bailey of 
Pestus have written. On the other hand, how often these 
melancholy but true, sublime, and hopeful thoughts of man 
have been forgotten need not be told to those who have 
studied our modem Prench novels — the " literature of des- 
peration," or many of our British tale-writers, poets (such as 
Swinburne), and miscellaneous authors, for some of whom we 
may vary the words of poor Shelley : — 

" But their despair itself is mild, 

Eyen as the winds and waters are : 

They could lie down like a tired child, 

And weep aWay their life of care ; '* 

while others are up in a fierce but fruitless onset and tumul- 
tuous protest, alike against things as they are and against all 
genuine and accredited remedies for them. 

Christianity, too, favourably effects the position, purpose, 
and character of the author or writer. It is obvious that 
on these much must depend, for the moral as well as Kterary 
effect of a writer's works. The mere intellectual power and 
merit of a writer form a secondary consideration in such a 
question. In judging of genius, the purpose at which it aims, 
and the work it does, become of greater importance than ability 
or artistic execution. At one time, genius has been the mi- 
nister to prevailing vice or folly ; at another time it has been 
the singing slave of arbitrary power, or the laureate of usurpa- 
tion. Sometimes it has sought self-cultiu*e, which is often just 
another name for self-gratification; sometimes it has been 
devoured with a high and pure love of art ; and sometimes it 
has taken up some eccentric creed in politics or in religion, 
and pled it with a semi-frenzied earnestness. And, once more, 
it has been the handmaid of a noble faith, and its children 
have wielded their pens, as well as led their lives, 

" As ever in their great Taskmaster's eye." • 

Now it is Christianity we hold that has generally inspired 
this last-named and highest class of authors. Among the 
writers opposed to or alien from it, there are t^co ^ox\.'^^ — ^"ViSk 
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the cold and lofty artist, like Q-oetlie, and tlie other the 
earnest proselytizing Pantheist, like Shelley; the one re- 
garding the mission of the author to be that of mirroring 
whatever is, and looking at all faults, opinions and prac- 
tices with an SBsthetic eye, while the other sets himself 
to turn the world upside down, to annihilate every relic of 
the past, and becomes in short a caricature' of the Chris- 
tian apostle. Between these two stands the Christian 
writer, deeply convinced of the truth of his religion, feeling 
himself bound by the most weighty obligations to circulate its 
truths and to exemplify its spirit, but feeling at the same time 
not only the warmest enthusiasfti for nature, art, and litera- 
ture, but profound sympathy with even their erroneous 
votaries, and an ardent desire that they should add to their 
worship of the Beautiful the knowledge of spiritual truth and 
the practice of Christian benevolence and holiness. We are 
ready to admit that this ideal of the religious writer has rarely 
been realized in full ; but it has been realized in part, and we 
see tendencies at work in the age, which shall compel our 
Christian authors to aim at it if they would vie in influence 
with some on the other side, and if they would arrest the 
young in their full retreat from a religion they deem narrow 
and illiterate to a literature which, although unbelieving, 
seems wide-minded in one of its phases, and terribly earnest 
in the other. 

In reference to the progress of man and the great future 
which is before him, Christianity has given us almost all the 
light and all the hope we have. It teaches us to regard the 
ages not as linked together by an iron chain of blind neces- 
sity, with each link of equal weight and blackness, — ^nor as a 
chaos of everlasting and aimless fluctuations, — ^nor as a current 
of partial brightness strangely interrupted by blank chasms, 
which .not only disturb the steady stream but seem to render 
its progress a mere illusion ; but as exhibiting a calm, regular, 
cumulative course of tendency, aU whose pauses are but ap- . 
parent, all whose seeming blanks are but clouds disguising an 
interior line of light, all whose retrograde movements are but 
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coils in one complicated mass of gold, and whicli is ultimately 
to culminate in what is called the millennium, when the mys- 
tery of God on earth shall be finished, and His wiU perfectly, 
finally, and universally done. "With what glorious poetiy, 
with what a Divine literature such ideas are manifestly 
fipaught ! Pantheism, no doubt, has its millennium too, and 
has sung it very sweetly ; but the thought, and the expression 
of the thought, and all but the means absolutely necessary for 
carrying that thought into effect, have been borrowed from 
Christianity. 

In the writings of the very able and thoughtful man whose 
name is prefixed to this essay, views similar to those enun- 
ciated above are not lacking, albeit we think that he some- 
times urges the superior claims of a Christianized literature 
in a tone rather vehement and oracular. In a chapter, 
" Characteristics of the Age," to be found in his book entitled 
"Eeligion the Weal of the Church and the Need of the 
Times," Mr. Steward's remarks on infidelity, while in some 
points excellent and useful, assume a standpoint rather high 
and haughty, and motives and false grounds for their doubt are 
too broadly and gratuitously ascribed to sceptics. In denying 
that they can be impartial inquirers, he lays himself open to 
the counter-charge that neither can he nor clergymen gene- 
rally. In speaking of the temper discovered by some of these 
writers, he omits to concede that a similar offence has been com- 
mitted by such Christian advocates as Warburton, Horsley, 
Magee, and many others, and that no party is entitled to a 
monopoly of abuse and bad feeling. Indeed, in reading some- 
what extensively the recent controversies excited by the 
Essays and Beviews, Colenso, and Benan, we have been 
ashamed and grieved to find that the words on the orthodox side 
have been at least as hard as the arguments ; we mean as a 
rule, for there are noble exceptions, and generally the ablest 
defenders of the faith, alike in the past and the present, are the 
most subdued in tone and measured in language. 

Mr. Steward himself was to a certain extent, and might 
have been still more, a living specimen of a Christisaiw3;fcWt^ 
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combining theological attainments with fine philosopliical and 
literary powers. There is a certain grand massiveness of 
thought and style in his writings, added indeed to that degree 
of heaviness which forms the penalty and the shadow of all 
highly elaborate, ornate, and massive compositions. The 
motion of his style is slow and majestic. In his compact 
sentences, his brief but brilliant flashes of fancy, like the 
shortened sunbeams of a stormy day, as well as in his some- 
what stringently orthodox sentiments, he resembles a gooi 
deal the late Dr. Hamilton, of Leeds, although he is some" 
what more varied and less stiff and stilted in his diction. If 
a little air of convulsion may be felt to adhere to those large 
words and gigantic capitals which stud his page, there are on 
the other hand a vast number of sentences sprinkled through- 
out, simple, profound, and memorable. Thus he says : " He 
lives in chains who lives in sin. There is no outlaw in God's 
empire whom JFate may curse or Fate may shelter, nor can 
evil betide whom Law befriends and God justifies." And 
again, " Even physical Nature, as far as we see it, is simply a 
medium for expressing ideas of a purely moral origin, and is 
but the projected shadow of a Throne that overlooks the high 
places of the universe, filling them with the changeless 
splendour of a Moral Presence." 

Popular, properly speaking, Mr. Steward's works are not ; 
nor, we believe, was his preaching. There were a stem and 
lofty reserve and seclusion about his cast of mind, with which 
the general public could not sympathise. " His soul was like 
a star, and dwelt apart." But it was not like a star in the 
cold, naked wildernesses of upper night, but like a star leaning 
over Sinai or the Mount of Olives, sacred, spiritual, and 
looking down upon earth with a warm though lofty love. 
Something of this may be seen in his singularly high pile of 
forehead, resembling that of Sir Walter Scott, combined with 
the humane and large lower part of his face. 

Amidst all the vigorous practical sagacity which distinguishes 
parts of Steward's works, he was undoubtedly in the essence 
of his mind a philosophic idealist. The principles he is 
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always seeking to grasp are great wtoles, and are never for- 
gotten amid the press of minute particulars. Like all idealists, 
the breadth and loftiness of his conceptions take away a 
little from their clearness, and over many pages and portions 
of his writings there lies a golden haze, resembling however 
not so much the nebulous matter as the condensed dust of the 
milky way, whose every dim spot is a distant and diminished 
sun. Many indeed wHl think that, especially in the present 
day when vaster and more vital questions are demanding de- 
cision, Mr. Steward has rather thrown away his peculiar 
powers of comprehensive view and searching analysis upon 
such topics as Church government, the eldership, and Method- 
istic connexionalism. Tet nowhere do his faculties work with 
such clear energy, or, within the sphere he selects, with more 
useful and telling effect than in his book on the principles of 
Church government, where, if his immediate duty is more 
destructive than constructive, yet many valuable hints are 
thrown out on the general principles of ecclesiastical polity, 
which may prove of value when the time for reconstructions 
instead of mere repairs has fully come. 

In his book on Mediatorial Sovereignty, he has essayed a 
theme worthy of his powers, nay, of powers higher than his, 
of the Hookers, Barrows, and Taylors of the early ages of 
English literature. He wrote most of it during a period of 
retirement from public life, as he sojourned upon the quiet 
and lovely banks of Ulleswater. There we can fancy him 
going out to Pooley Bridge, to meditate in the evening, or 
stretching up as far as Patterdale, in the lovely mornings of 
autimin, revolving the great argument of the work in his 
mind, before inscribing his thoughts upon the written page. 
Its object is to trace the grand rudimental truth of Scripture 
from the earliest to the latest times, from the first to the 
final page of revelation, and to find this in the doctrine of a 
Divine Mediator. And throughout the two bulky volumes in 
which he has treated his theme, amazing is the richness of 
thought, the variety of imagery, the slow stateliness of motion^ 
and the high Platonic tone of contempla^ioii ^VvSia.^x^^^^- 

H 
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As was said of "Wordswortli's poetry, it seems from internal 
evidence to have been written in a mountainous countrj — ^if 
not from its baroness and simplicity, yet from its loftiness and 
its depth. " The tall rock lifts itself in the erectness of his 
spirit ; tho cataract roars in the sound of the style; and in its 
dim and mysterious meaning the mists seem to gather in the 
hollows of Helvellyn ; and the forked Skiddaw hovers in tlie 
distance." Yet it is a book which has not been much read, 
nor is ever likely to bo. It bestrides the world of theology, 
like a colossus ; but while some gaze up with wonder, few 
approach near it at all. Out of it twenty flashy treatises, 
like those of Dr. Gumming, might be extracted; but the 
weight and richness of the book have been in the meantime 
its gravestone ; — may they be hereafter its monument ! 

Of Mr. Steward's private life and history we know little. 
He was bom at Ilighley, in Shropshire, on March 15, 1803. 
He was an only son, and spent the early part of his youth with 
his father, a gentleman farmer and proprietor of a small estate 
in that county. George went to London as a tutor. Here 
he fell ill, and during his illness underwent serious impressions, 
which resulted in a change so great in his views and feelings, 
that at the age of eighteen he became a Methodist local 
preacher. On his father's death, he came home to assist 
his mother in carrying on the farm. At twenty-one, the 
estate having become embarrassed, he gave up everything 
to his family's creditors, and returned to London. He 
is described as being at this time of his life very shy 
and awkward, and subject at times to great depression 
of spirits. Becoming acquainted with Dr. Bunting, he was 
appointed his presidential assistant, an arrangement which 
materially benefited him in mind, manners, and prospects. In 
1829 he entered on his first circuit at Melton-Mowbray. In 
1832 he was appointed to Cheltenham, where he remained 
two years, and in 1834 he was removed to Manchester. In 
Manchester he laboured for six years, was very acceptable, 
and always regarded his residence there as the palmiest period 
of his life. In 1840 we find him in Newcastle, where he con- 
tinued for three years, and made masry inanSa, ^YWi<;^ ^q« 
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three years he was in London, for two years in Hull, for three 
in Leeds, and for three in Glasgow. In 1834 he married Miss 
Burrows, of Euddington near Nottingham, of whom three chil- 
dren survive, a daughter and two sons, and who died in 1846. 
A year or two after, he married Miss Howard. In 1850 while 
in Leeds he published his first work of importance, " Religion 
the Weal of the Church and the Need of the Times.*' About 
this time beginning to reflect much on Church government, 
a gradual change came over his views ; having in 1853 pub- 
lished a book anouncing his adoption of Independent principles, 
in the autumn of that year he resigned his office as a Methodist 
minister. In 1854 he became minister of West Clayton Street 
Church, Newcastle. His Church there at first increased, but 
afterwards became stationary. In September, 1860, he re- 
signed his charge. Possessed we believe through his second 
marriage of competent means, he went to reside at Eusemere 
(a house which had been once the great Thomas Clarkson's), 
near Pooley Bridge, and not far from the beautiful banks of 
Ulleswater. In Newcastle his health had not been good, but in 
this rural retreat he rallied, and his house became the hospi- 
table centre to a multitude of friends, including artists and 
literary men. Here he wrote, as we have seen, his elaborate 
work on Mediatorial Sovereignty. In 1864, through the 
breaking of a bank in Leeds, he lost his fortune, although by a 
happy accident he was saved from absolute want. In the April 
of that year he went to Jersey, to see his friend. Dr. Morley, 
and partly from a desire to recover his health, which was con- 
siderably impaired. Here he preached at St. Helier's for the 
Independent minister, who was ailing. Soon afterwards he 
was himself seized with obstructive disease, ulceration of the 
colon, ending in perforation. On Monday the 14th of May he 
endured very great pain, and on the 15th he expired, his last 
words being " The foundation is everything." He lies in the 
churchyard of St. Brelade. He had visited it some time 
before, been delighted with the situation, and perhaps felt 
with the poet, " It might make one in love vritk dea^ \si 
think of being buried in so sweet a epot.'*^ 

h2 



THE LATE EEV. ALEXANDEE STEWAET, 

OF CEOMAETT. 

Ceomajbtt is a small town between the Cromarty and tte 
Moray firths. It stands on the extreme eastern point of a 
dreary, desolate region, called the Black Isle, or old shire of 
Cromarty, and is situated almost on the level of the water, 
and at the foot of a beautiful verdant hill. It has a harbour 
which lies within the firth, and it is centred between the two 
noted promontories called the Sutors, a mile and a half asun- 
der. Bold and romantic though its position is, there are many 
parts of the north coast of Scotland far grander in themselves, 
and forming the keys to much more interesting regions. But 
the genius of Hugh Miller has given a supplemental interest 
to the rugged district, touched the Sutors with sun pencil- 
lings of undying lustre, glorified the striking but sterile 
shores of the firth, and, amidst many other living figures, 
brought out into distinct relief one remarkable man who there 
laboured and died, nameless during life, but on the page of 
the author of the " Old Eed Sandstone " made immortal, the 
Eev. Alexander Stewart. 

Ere speaking of him, however, we must be permitted a few 
words about the strong stonemason who has hewn his bust. 
"We have just spoken of Hugh Miller's genius, nor are we dis- 
posed to recall the expression ; but certainly he was less like 
a man of genius than any of that class we ever encountered. 
His face was " dry as the remainder biscuit after a voyage," 
his eye and brow bespoke a dull determination, his lips a stem 
but somewhat sluggish pugnacity, the expression of the whole 
was rather sour than strong ; and had you not known it was the 
author of " My Schools and Schoolmasters " you would have 
deemed the man himself a middle-aged schoolmaster, a Scot- 
tish country dominie, who had spent too many of his days in 
lashing learning into boobies and industry into truants, and had 
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got a little cantankerous in the process. Eugged power there 
was on the brow, which seemed however rather drooping under 
a burden than radiant with hope and conscious mastery. And 
when he opened his lips to lecture, the impression was not 
mended. As Hall said of Foster, " His words, fire within, so 
soon as they reach his lips, get frozen, and drop down at his 
feet." His manner was stifi*, his manipulations on the black 
board he used for his diagrams were in the last degree awkward 
and helpless, and his utterance destitute of emphasis and en- 
ergy. His explications of the details of his subject, which was 
of course geology, were given in the most hampered and insipid 
style; and even when he read some very gorgeous passages, 
they fell flat, and seemed to accuse their parent of filicide as 
they feU. 

"We have heard of some one meeting a celebrated author 
whose conversational powers were not commensurate with his 
others — we think it was Godwin, the author of " Caleb 
Williams," — and saying at the close of the evening, "Well 
Mr: Gt., I do believe you did after all write your own works." 
So we admitted at the end of Miller's lectures, that he was, 
all appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, the author 
of the " Letter to Lord Brougham, by a Working Man," and 
of the " Asterolepsis of Stromness." When Eawcett, an ex- 
cellent though forgotten critic, expressed disappointment 
after hearing Macintosh giving one of his famous lectures 
on the "Laws of Nations" some person explained that it was 
not one of the orator's briUiant days. "I could not conceive," 
rejoined Fawcett, " a man of genius discoursing for two hours 
without saying something by which I should have been elee- 
trified.^* So it seemed strange how three lengthy lectures, 
with all their ability and elaboration, should not have moved 
an audience for a moment, had the JDivitus particula aura been 
at all there. 

Miller's real power was strong common sense, sustained by 
an iron determination, by incredible industry, and by an 
amount of fancy, which enabled him to colour his style with 
faint but chaste and beautiful hues. He Yraa Bxxsra&^^^r^^^iis* 
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his faults and without his fire. His style, which has "been 
often and justly praised, was the result of painstaking, per- 
severing, and certainly most praiseworthy labour. He used 
words as he had in his early days used stones, with careful 
selection, and with a severe artistic architectural purpose. 
He was strong by nature, and strong writing to him was easy; 
but he aimed besides at simplicity and even at grace, and 
with very considerable success. To an ease like Addison's, or a 
purity like Goldsmith's, he never attained; the effort to be pure 
and to be easy was too obvious to permit of this ; but few 
modem writers, particularly considering his early disadvan- 
tages, write such a clear and classical as well as firm and mas- 
sive style. Of course he was not a man possessing many 
accomplishments, or aspiring to the honours of scholarship ; 
but he was formidable as the man of one book proverbially 
is ; what he knew, whether of literatru'e or science, he had mas- 
tered for himself, and inwrought into the very substance of 
his mind ; the impressions he had undergone were not numer- 
ous or varied, but they were intense, deep, and definite, as are 
the footprints of the mighty creatures of Chaos upon the 
primeval rocks. Tet of that science which he knew so well 
he was more the prophet than the poet. His descriptions of 
the Foreworld, with all its monsters and mighty changes, are 
vivid and highly finished : some one speaks of the enamelled 
muse of Tennyson ; Miller's poetry of geology is enamelled too; 
but he is rarely sublime, as they who can compare his pic- 
tures with those of Buffon, Diderot, and even with old Burnet 
of the " Physical Theory of the Earth," must be ready to testify ; 
and in his philosophy the attempt he thought himself called on 
to make, to reconcile the facts of nature with the metaphors of 
Genesis, crushed and maddened him as it has done many. Still, 
below Burns and side by side with Allan Cunninghame, Hugh 
Miller ranks as one of the chief of Scotland's self-taught 
sons ; and we may liken him to his own Ben "Wyvis, which, 
although not the loftiest in height of our mountains nor the 
most ideal in shape, is the largest in its flanks and the broadest 
in its base. 
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We remember with what Bad emotions we opened his last 
production, " The Testimony of the Eocks." Dr. Johnson's 
closing paper in the Idler is entitled "Horror of the 
Last," and its object is to illustrate that natural feeling of 
aversion with which we regard the close of anything. We 
are so constituted that we shut almost every volume, leave, 
when for the last time, almost every person and every occupa- 
tion, and witness every end, with a sigh. But such feelings are 
strongly intensified when we are called to contemplate the 
last work of a great spirit, — the more when that spirit has 
been cut off prematurely and in painful circumstances. It 
is with a mixture of bitterness and delight that we take up 
the last production of such a master, and probably ere open- 
ing it we soliloquize thus : The man who wrote this book 
shall write no more ; the hand that inscribed these breathing, 
burning words, is now cold and clammy in the dust; the 
mind that formed these strong conceptions is now in another 
sphere ; and while time rolls on we shall never hold any more 
communion with, nor receive any more new light or intellec- 
tual gladness from him. And how irresistible, although vain, 
is our desire to know what are his sentiments now on the 
subjects treated in this volume, what his feeling, as he per- 
haps now for the first time reads Ms oum hook ; is it that of 
wonder, that while yet on earth he came so near the truth, or 
is it that of compassionate contempt for his past notions and 
his former self ? If Shakespere, perhaps the first half-hour 
after entering eternity, became ashamed of his greatest 
dramas, and Milton of his " Paradise Lost," much more must 
not authors, not quite so extraordinary, be ashamed of the 
efforts they made in the bud of being, and overlook them in 
much the same spirit as the man does the first scrawl of his 
boyish penmanship or the first essay of his boyish composi- 
tion, discovered in some old repository, and exciting burning 
blushes, less on account of its faultiness than because he once 
imagined it to have merit? Some such soliloquy we felt 
humming through our mind when we began to peruse the last 
work of Hugh Miller, to look at his posthumous child, to which 
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the sad name Benoni, tlie son of my sorrow, might be applied 
witli peculiar empbasiB. And how strange to think, besides, 
that these calm, dear, powerful, and eloquent sentences were 
written by one standing on the brink of a self-inflicted deatii, 
and, perhaps sadder still, to suspect that he died as much 
dissatisfied with the result of the task which slew him as with 
the world his shade was leaving, to go where no more Micva 
imdignatio poiuit cor lacerare. Peace to his manes ! He was 
a sad, aolitary, divinely disappointed, but true, honest, and 
noble man. 

Miller had few books, and he had few living teachers 
to whom he felt himself vitally indebted. Two he mentions 
dearer than the rest. He says, ''In glancing over our 
limited stock of ideas, to note how we have come by it, we 
find that to two Scotchmen of the present century we stand 
more largely indebted than to any of their contemporaries 
either at home or abroad. More of their thinking has got 
into our mind, and their images and iUustrations recur to ns 
more frequently. And one of tiiese was Thomas Chalmers, 
and the other Alexander Stewart." He adds that ** the origin- 
ality and vigour of Stewart's thinldng,and the singular vividness 
and force of his iUustrations, added to a command of the prin- 
ciples of analogical reasoning which even a Butler must have 
envied, entitled him to rank with the ablest and most extra- 
ordinary men of the age. Coleridge was not more thoroughly 
original, nor could he impart to his pictures more vividness 
of colouring or more decided strength of outline." This praise 
certainly sounds high to extravagance, and is considerably 
neutraliEed, even ere we read Mr. Stewart's posthumous 
writings, by, first, the obvious and pardonable early pieposses- 
■ion which had occupied Miller's very susceptible and not 
thoroughly cultured mind, and again by the peculiarly mis- 
taken and preposterous comparison of lus hero to Butler and 
Coleridge. If Stewart possessed the qualities of both these 
distinguished authors, he must have been a monster or demigod, 
not a man. Coleridge was not indeed eminent for originality ; 
he was a great plagiarist, although a thief of the " cdestial " 
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species. But his methodology, his comprehension of view, 
and his splendour of imagination, if united to Butler's accu- 
rate and profound vein of thinking and thorough honesty of 
purpose, would have ranked him above Lord Bacon or Plato. 
Subtracting however a great deal, as Miller himself upon 
reflection would have done, from the warmth of this pane- 
gyric, it prepares us for coming to the consideration of a very 
uncommon man. 

Now a very uncommon man usually writes uncommon 
works. Even when these works are imperfect, or positively 
bad, there is something in them of peculiarity and wasted 
power, something which no one else could, either by effort, 
however great, or by imitation, however slavish, or (to use an 
expression of Dr. Johnson's) by " abandonment," however 
complete, have possibly written. "That's poor," or that's 
queer, or that's absurd, or that's deplorable, we cry, " but it's 
the man's own, it never would have come into any other per- 
son's head." Even Vulcan's limp proclaimed him a god. 
But, unfortunately, the only work Stewart's friends have yet 
presented to the world, a work of nearly 400 closely printed 
pages, entitled " The Tree of Promise," might as a whole 
have been written by any able Biblical scholar who had de- 
voted considerable attention to the subject of typology. It 
shows knowledge of Scripture almost exhaustive in its extent, 
much ingenuity in tracing resemblances, and thorough-going 
orthodoxy of sentiment ; but beyond and within all this it has 
no striking or distinctive feature. Its language is curt and 
dry, its imagery abundant but common-place, and in its 
thinking we see few traces of deep or original views ; and not 
one glimpse do we get into the philosophy of symbolism, one 
of the most fertile themes which modem speculation has 
started. No doubt a great deal must be allowed for the fact 
that the work was not written or corrected for publication ; 
but the same apology was never or hardly needed for such 
posthumous productions as Robertson's sermons, or Cole- 
ridge's " Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit." We all re- 
member the Irishman's definition of posthumou'a ^taJgo^.^ ^^ 
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those " written by a man after he is dead ; " and certainly 
many of the sort would almost answer to this description, so 
flat and lifeless are they ; but while others exhibit a super- 
abundance of vitality, to this class assiu^edly the " Tree of 
Promise " does not belong. It reminds us, on the contrary, 
of those large trees, where a thin sprinkling of green leaves 
on the top rather insults than relieves the nakedness of the 
old white trunks and sapless branches below. More minute 
and complete in some points the book may be than MacEwen 
of Dundee's once highly popular treatise on the " Types," 
but it has far less fire of fancy and eloquence of language. 

Indeed minuteness is the great pervading fault of the 
treatise. It is simply impossible to believe that all those 
microscopic details in connection with the sin-offerings, tres- 
pass-offerings, peace-offerings, goats and red heifers, were 
intended, whether by Moses or by God, to carry in them those 
Christian meanings which Mr. Stewart finds and expounds 
with so much gusto and ingenuity. Hence his book looks 
like an elaborate caricature of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the grand generality of which it shivers up into a thousand 
teasing circumstantials, instead of imitating the apostle him- 
self when he says of them " of which we cannot now tpeak 
particularly,^^ Ere seeking to fill up an apostolic TiiaiiuSy the 
writer should have given more evidence than he has, if not of 
apostolic commission, yet of apostolic gifts. 

Since we cannot admire either the book or its theory as a 
whole, we are led to inquire if it has individual parts or pas- 
sages which might justify Miller's panegyric and redeem the 
author's name. Yet even here we have been much disap- 
pointed, ^e have looked in vain for eloquent and powerful 
paragraphs, or for single separable sentences, original in 
thought or felicitous in expression. We may give one passa^ 
occurring at page 358, as one of the best we can cull: — ^^ All 
(after the fall) was now evil ! What a foul blot on the crea- 
tion of God was the world now become ! God had made a new 
creature, God the Father of a new race m His own likeness ; 
but this creature has now the likeness of the wicked one ; 
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G-od gave him a law, but not a soul of man was ever able to 
keep it. "What a dishonour to the law, to be universally 
trampled upon ! If Jew have fallen, let the law be vindicated 
at their cost ; but all have fallen : what then is to be done ? 
"When angels fell, some stood; but all men fell at once. "When 
a serpent stings the head, the whole body, the whole system 
dies, becomes a putrid mass ; so, when the old serpent slew 
Adam, the whole race became a loathsome carcase, the whole 
world became a grave. People satisfy themselves by speaking 
of the evidence of wisdom, power, and goodness of God dis- 
played in things ; but had Jacob's sons shown him Joseph's 
dead body, and then begun to expatiate on his beautiful form 
and the symmetry of his person, what would the agonized 
father have said ? "Would he not have exclaimed, Te mur- 
derers, these are but the ruins, the dead carcase of my son ; 
but where is his speaking eye, his warm aflfectionate heart, 
where his obedient limbs ? So might Q-od say, "Where is My 
son ? Where the creature I made to recognise Me, to love 
Me, to praise Me, to serve Me ? Man is now but a dead 
carcase, and the world his sepulchre : everywhere I see a blot 
upon the face of My works." 

The best specimens are decidedly those his gifted admirer 
has drawn from memory ; although certainly the setting adds 
not a little to the lustre of the gems thus preserved. " On 
one occasion," says Miller, "we heard him dwell on that vast 
profundity, characteristic of the scriptural representations of 
Q-od, which ever deepens and broadens the longer and the 
more thoroughly it is explored, until at length the student, 
struck at first by its expansiveness but conceiving of it as if it 
were a mere measured expansiveness, finds that it partakes of 
the unlimited infinity of the Divine nature itself. Naturally 
and simply, as if growing out of the subject like a berry- 
covered mistletoe out of the massy trunk of an oak, there 
sprang up one of his more lengthened illustrations : — ^A child, 
bred up in the interior of the country, has been brought for 
the first time to the sea-shore, and carried out to the middle 
of one of the noble firths that indent so deeply our \m^ «5kl 
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coast ; and on his return he describes to liis fS&tlier, witli all a 
cliild's eagerness, the wonderful expansiveness of the ocean 
which he has seen : he went out he teUs him far amid the 
great waves and the rushing tides, till at length the hills 
seemed diminished into mere hummocks and the wide land 
itself appeared along the waters but as a slim strip of blue; 
and then, when in mid sea, the sailors heaved their lead, and 
it went down and down and down, and the long line slipped 
swiftly away over the boat edge, coil after coil, till, ere the 
plummet rested on the ouse below, all was well nigh expended. 

* And was it not the ^reat sea,' asks the boy, * that was bo 
vastly broad and so profoundly deep ? ' * Ah ! my child' ex- 
claims the father, * you have not yet seen aught of its great- 
ness ; you have sailed over merely one of its little arms. Had 
it been out on the wide ocean that the seamen had carried 
you, you would have seen no shore and you would have found 
no bottom.' " 

This is certainly fine. We give another, chiefly for the 
commentary by which it is preceded. " In one rare quality of 
the orator Mr. Stewart stood alone among his contemporaries. 
Pope refers, in his satires, to a strange power of creating love 
and admiration by just 'touching the brink of all we hate;* 
and Burke, in some of his nobler passages, happily exemplifies 
the thing. He intensified the effect of his burning eloquence 
by the employment of figures so homely, nay almost so re- 
pulsive in themselves, that a man of inferior powers who ven- 
tured their use would find them efficient merely in lowering 
his subject and ruining his cause. We may refer, in illustra- 
tion, to Burke's celebrated figure of the disembowelled bird, 
which occurs in his indignant denial that the character of the 
revolutionary French in aught resembled that of the English 

* We have not,' he says, 'been drawn and trussed, in order that 
we may be filled, like stuffed birds in a mitsetim, with chaff and 
raff 8 and paltry blurred shreds of paper about the rights of man.' 
Into this perilous but singularly effective department, closed 
against even superior men, Mr. Stewart could enter safely 
and at will. We heard him deliver a discourse of singular 
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power on tlie sin-offering of the JewisK economy, as minutely 
particularized by the Divine penman in Leviticus. He dor 
scribed the slaughtered animal, foul with dust and blood, its 
throat gashed across, its entrails laid open and steaming in its 
impurity to the sun, as it awaited the consuming fire amid 
the uncleanness of ashes outside the camp, a vile and horrid 
thing which no one could see without experiencing emotions 
of disgust nor touch without contracting defilement. The 
picture appeared too painfully vivid, its introduction too 
little in accordance with the rules of a just taste ; it seemed 
a thing to be covered up, not exhibited. But the master in 
this difficult walk knew well what he was doing. * And that,' 
he said, as if pointing to the strongly coloured picture he had 
just completed, * and that is SIN.' By one stroke the in- 
tended effect was produced, and the rising disgust and horror 
transferred from the revolting material image to the great 
moral evil." 

Turning to the volume, we find something like this, only 
abridged and less strikingly put : " The victim was slain in the 
usual manner, the blood was sprinkled seven times before the 
veil. This was a solemn manner of offering the life to Q-od, 
and this sevenfold aspersion was calculated to impress deeply 
with a sense of sin and the aggravated nature of guilt. A 
portion of the blood was also put on the horns of the altar of 
incense, thus engaging the powerful intercession of blood to 
obtain forgiveness for the guilty. This, while it gave expres- 
sion to the abomination of sin in the sight of God, would also 
impress with a sense of the efficacy of the blood of atonement, 
through which a sinner could approach so near to Q-od, to the 
veil which separated from the mercy seat, to the very foot of 
the throne. The carcase was carried out in its filthy condition, 
after the fat had been separated from it : no part of it was 
washed, for it was a foul offering, an offering for sin, and as 
it thus appeared was well calculated to give emphatic expres- 
sion to the abhorrent nature of sin in the sight of a holy God. 
"Whether the skin was taken off or not is not known ; but it 
was taken forth without the camp, and,aix«itat oi'SR^Q^^i^^s^'^ 
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erected for it beside the common ash-pit, it was wholly 
consumed." 

Surely there must have been something in the man, and in 
the manner, to add impression to such plain things, if not 
platitudes, as these. There were, at all events, great earnest- 
ness and great simplicity of character, and all must have said, 
" Here is a man thoroughly versant in Scripture, and viho 
helieves every word he utters. "^^ This was the compliment 
Mirabeau paid to Robespierre when he first heard him speak, 
and it is by no means a commonplace one. Hesitation, half- 
belief, faltering utterance are more fatal to a theologian than 
to a politician. And yet nothing is, now-a-days, more fre- 
quent and more easily observed. Have we not all seen hp«, 
as they launched some tremendous thunderbolt of wrath, 
trembling not merely with awe but with doubt ? Have we 
not seen the confident speaker, while uttering some sentence 
of special severity, turn away his eyes from an audience, every 
face of which was fastened upon him ? How often, at the 
close of vehement and awful appeals, or of what seemed 
triumphant trains of argument, have speakers felt, and shown 
it,- 

*' "Whoever were satisfied j themselves were not" 

Call not these men hypocrites or insincere ; they are only 
true to the uncertainty of the twilight and transitional times 
in which they live. But with Stewart and many of the same 
class, — a class now nearly passed away, — the preponderance of 
belief over doubt or half-formed conviction was so great as to 
make as strong and solid an impression upon intelligent minds 
as the mob orator and sensational preacher produce still upon 
the vulgar. Hence they possessed a power, in a great mea- 
sure irrespective of originality and genius, and which wrought 
wonders which genius and originality can now rarely in the 
pulpit effect. It was this terrible sincerity, as we saw in a 
former paper, which gave MacCheyne's preaching, though not 
in intellect above mediocrity, an almost weird and magical 
influence. And it was this, with less of terror and more of 
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talent and learning, which made the minister of Cromarty 
seem the Star of the North to many eyes beside that which 
burnt so deep down and so thoughtJFully beneath the nigged 
brow of the author of " The Testimony of the Eocks.'' 

Mr. Stewart's career involved little incident, and, till near 
the close, scarcely any interest. He was bom in the manse of 
Moulin, a beautiful spot between Dunkeld and Blair Athol, on 
the 25th September, 1794. His father. Dr. Alexander Stewart, 
afterwards minister of Dingwall and finally of the parish of 
Canongate, Edinburgh, was well known as an able minister 
and as the author of a standard " Grammar of the Gaelic 
Language." The son, after being educated at the parish 
school of Moulin, at Tain Academy, and at Aberdeen College, 
in 1811 entered a warehouse in Perth, with the view of 
becoming a manufacturer. Two years afterwards, he went to 
fill a commercial situation in London, where he got much dis- 
gusted with the worldliness and wickedness of his associates, 
and began to sigh for a more congenial sphere. This, in 
1815, was opened up to him through the bankruptcy of the 
firm of which he was clerk. He returned to Scotland, and 
repaired to the university of Glasgow, to pursue his studies 
for the Church. After passing through his classes and 
examinations with credit, and spending some time in the 
highlands, perfecting his knowledge of the Gaelic language, 
with a view to preach it, he was licensed, early in 1823, by 
the presbytery of Lorn, and in the November of the same 
year became the minister of a chapel in Bothesay, Isle of Bute. 
The late excellent Samuel Mac Nab, United Presbyterian 
minister in Eothesay, told us that during the brief period — 
not quite a year — Mr. Stewart laboured there, he was his in- 
separable companion, " they walked together, talked together, 
bathed together," and that he never met a man like him for 
power of mind, and especially for marvellous fertility of com- 
parison. His conversational powers, indeed, seem to have 
equalled or surpassed his preaching. 

In 1824 he was removed to Cromarty, as if still under the 
attraction of the sea, and immediately begasx to Vak.^ ^^^c^ ^ 
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high place and exert a powerful influence. Hia contemporary, 
Dr. Beith, of Stirling, gives some pleasant little details, in a 
letter to Stewart's biographer, about his manner of life in hia 
parish. He describes his appearance — that of a tall, dnmsilj- 
built man, with round head wrenched a little to one side, 
small, grey, deep-set, yet sparkling eyes, large mouth, long 
chin, and beardless skin ; his pulpit exhibitions distingnislied 
by majestic simplicity of style and delivery, and by copious 
illustration and solemn earnestness ; his behaviour in the pri- 
vate circle, where he often by his rich and genial humour 
produced a torrent of hilarity, " laughter oppressive, painful, 
uproarious '*; his quiet private walks by the brink of the ever- 
sounding ocean, which he loved like an old friend, — sometimes 
alone, sometimes in company with Hugh Miller, with his 
homely, coarse-manufactured clothes, his shocking bad hat, 
and his endless talk about geology and search after fossils in 
the stones he met by the way ; and bis domestic life, a bache- 
lor, but cheered by the society of an aged aunt, on whose lap 
he used often to recline like an infant, and fall asleep while 
she crooned some lullaby over him, and who continued to call 
him her "dear boy" to the close. Beautiful exceedingly 
these latter traits and characteristics of a true-hearted, simple, 
child-like man of genius, as he must surely have been. 

In 1847, the disruption in the Church of Scotland" having 
ere this taken place, and Stewart having cast in his lot with 
the Pree Church, he was invited to succeed Dr. Candlish in 
Pree St. George's, Edinburgh. High as was the confidence 
and admiration implied in this, it was not a wise step in any 
view. Stewart, whatever might be his abilities and acquire- 
ments, was not the man for the fastidious audiences and the 
endless whirl of the modem Athens. He said himself, " I 
feel as if destitute of the faculties of dealing with men; I 
ought to have been a monk in a cloister, dealing with books 
and systems. Among living people I feel myself powerless 
as a child." This feeling of inadequacy for the new sphere 
lay on him like a burden, and hastened his end. After the 
presbytery where he gave his consent to be translated to 
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Edinburgh was over, and as lie walked with Dr. Buchanan 
along the street, the latter observed, "Tou look as if you 
were carrying a mountain on your back." " No, Dr. B.," 
was the reply, " I am not carrying a mountain ; but I am 
carrying my gravestone upon my back." 

Soon afterwards he was seized with fever, brought on un- 
questionably by excitement and anxiety. He had had an in- 
creasing presentiment of death. A few days before it, when 
summoned one evening from his study to his family devotions, 
he remarked, " I don't know how it is ; but this room seems 
strange to me ; these books, my library, all seem as if they 
did not belong to me. I feel as if just taking leave of them." 
He never entered it again. Among his last words were, to 
his physician, " I am going to die. 'Tis a solemn thing, doc- 
tor, to die, and to meet Q-od in judgment." At length he 
quietly expired, on the 5th of N*ovember, 1847, aged fifty-three 
years and two months. And the grief felt for him was greater, 
as his powers had not been fully developed, his usefulness not 
thoroughly tested, and he had not been permitted to give the 
world the full assurance of what he was, but died when on the 
brink of being new born. 



THE LATE EEV. JOHN MOEELL MACKENZIE, 

OF GLASGOW. 

So3iE thirty-six or thirty-sereii years ago, there were seen fre- 
quently in the college yards and garden of G-lasgow Univer- 
sity three young men walking together in free and friendly 
intercourse, or in high and earnest talk, forming the trium- 
virate of talent in that year's logic class — Archibald Swinton, 
Archibald Campbell Tait, and John Morell Mackenzie. All 
were distinguished in very different walks : Swinton for fluency 
of speech and dashing, declamatory power ; Tait for refinement 
of taste and large, exact scholarship ; and Mackenzie for philo- 
sophic acumen and enormous knowledge. Each took a high 
place in the university : Swinton in general carrying all before 
him in debating societies ; Tait approving himself a superb 
Grecian ; and Mackenzie taking the first prize both in the logic 
and the moral philosophy classes. All afterwards more or less 
fulfilled their early prestige. Swinton still stands high in the 
law courts and G-eneral Assembly of the Church of Scotland ; 
Tait is now the Bishop of London; and Mackenzie, before 
perishing prematurely in the ill-fated JPegasus, had greatly 
distinguished himself as a clergyman and a professor, and 
given a noble promise which alas ! he was never permitted to 
realize. We happened on the 1st of May (the great day of 
academic honours in Glasgow University), 1830, to be stand- 
ing not far from this distinguished trio, none of whom we have 
ever seen since, and overheard their brotherly recognition of 
each other and their ringing laughter as they paced the 
crowded and sunny courts. We see them still, clad in their 
coUege gowns of dusky red : Swinton and Tait are tall and 
strapping youths, the one dark and the other fair in com- 
plexion, both slim and active seeming, and both capped as well 
as gowned ; Mackenzie is shorter in stature, rather stouter 
in shape, a few years older than the rest, and wears no gown 
and an ordinary hat. We never saw Tait but on that occasion; 
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but we had heard Swinton frequently, and Morell Mackenzie 
once, in debating societies. Swinton was from Edinburgh, an 
enthusiastic phrenologist, and a relation of Sir Walter Scott ; 
and we well remember how in a debate on phrenology we raw 
young Glaswegians stared at him, as he described an evening 
with the " Q-reat Unknown," on whose rich conversation, quota- 
tion of poetry, and immense brow he dilated with much gusto, 
adducing Scott's vast organ of veneration as a proof of his 
own favourite science ; and how his speech was first answered 
ably by Eobert Cotton Mather, well known since as a distin- 
guished missionary still labouring in Hindostan, and then with 
even more thorough effect by a tall, thin, long-visaged, spec- 
tral, and withal rather stupid-looking man, now a minister in 
a Eree church, Stirlingshire, who tore it to tatters amid 
shouts of laughter, in a style which, considering the flimsy 
tissue of the one speech and the rude and riotous power of 
the other, reminded one of a fine lady's dress bespattered by 
the hoofs of a furious ox running past her in the street. On 
another occasion in the same society the debate was on the 
moral uses of the drama, and an elaborate though bombastic 
oration had been delivered in its favour by a good-looking but 
over-dressed young man, when, in obedience to a loud and 
general call, Morell Mackenzie rose, and in a few sentences, 
by simply describing the speech as distinguished by illogical 
statements, affected wit, and barbarous language, wiped it and 
its impression out as with a sponge. We suspect, however, 
that he was not usually at home in a debating society, for the 
rough play of which arena he was too polished, scholarly and 
thoughtful. 

We lost sight of Mackenzie for years, although our memory 
continued to be haunted at times by his voice, his figure, and 
his early fame. At last we heard of him coming to assist 
Greville Ewing in* Glasgow, then of his being appointed Pro- 
fessor in the Independent Academy there, and, in fine, of his 
disastrous and early fate in the Fegasus, A little more than 
{I year after his death a volume of his " Life and Eemains " 
was published. This we read with interest at the time^ aiL<L 

I 2 
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meeting with it again lately, we decided to make it the peg on 
which to hang a sketch of his life and intellectiial qualities. 
This we do the more readily, as we believe it was printed 
chiefly for private circulation and has not been very widely 
read. 

John Morell Mackenzie was born on the 24th October, 
1806, at Godmanchester in Huntingdonshire. He was the 
fourth son of Mr. John Mackenzie and Elizabeth Symmonds. 
His father was of Scottish extraction, and his mother con- 
nected with some very respectable dissenting families in Eng- 
land. He derived his second name from the Eev. Thomas 
Morell, then Congregational pastor in Q-odmanchester, and 
who subsequently, as tutor at Wymondley College, directed 
his namesake's theological studies. Erom his mother he de- 
rived his first decided intellectual and religious impulses. He 
is said to have been a beautiful boy, very amiable, full of fmi 
and frolic, yet often serious, and burdened even then by those 
higher questions which were to occupy and sometimes to dis- 
tract his maturer thoughts. Having early and easily mastered 
his primer and other juvenile treatises, he rushed eagerly into 
the mm^e magnum of books, and became a keen devourer and 
close retainer of their contents. No youth could read more, 
and his memory seemed all coated with plaster, so that every- 
thing that touched adhered. He pursued his education first 
under parental tuition, then under various classical precep- 
tors, including a gentleman bearing the name of a great man, 
the Rev. Jonathan Edwards; next at a private school at 
Eadley Hall, in Buckinghamshire, where, besides Latin and 
G-reek, he studied mathematics, algebra, and French, mani- 
festing a taste for the severer studies which he did not retain 
in after life ; then at Kimbolton, at a school kept by the Eev. 
J. Hemming ; then at St. Neots, where his family had now re- 
moved, under Dr. Halley ; and, in fine, at Wymondley, under 
the tuition of Mr. Morell. To Wymondley he came in 1824, 
eighteen years of age, a well-grounded classical and general 
scholar, a fair Scripture critic, full of many kinds of miscel- 
laneous lore, and panting for more knowledge in every de- 
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partment. "We question if, with the single exception of Tom 
Macaulay, there was then extant in England a youth with 
more omnivorous literary appetites, and such wide capacities 
for culture as John Morell Mackenzie. He continued in 
Wymondley for five years, and it was there unquestionably 
that the " dark foundations of his mind were laid." There 
his strongest impulses were received, and there that terrific 
struggle of thought through which most able men in our day 
must pass, like a " baptism of fire," was undergone. 

In the long vacation of 1828 he paid a visit to an uncle 
in Bristol, and met for the first time with the two extra- 
ordinary men then residing there — Hall and Eoster. This 
made a very deep and permanent impression upon young 
Mackenzie's mind. He felt profound admiration for the 
classical completeness of Hall's intellect, his dignity and 
beauty of style, his refined yet not timorous vein of thought, 
and the rich readiness and brilliant sparkle of his conversa- 
tion, and in the fervour of his youthful enthusiasm exclaims, 
"He is a glorious being, certainly; and had he appeared 
among the ancient Greeks would, as Johnson says of Sir 
Isaac Newton, have been made a demigod after death." But 
for Foster his admiration, though less rapturous, was more 
sympathetic and profound, and was tinctured with wonder. 
Hence he compares the stream of his ideas to that of a 
cataract, "as rugged indeed in their channel, and as grand and 
overpowering in their effect, as any of the stupendous falls of 
America," and says again, "the structure of such a mind 
as his puzzles me more than that of Hall, where everything 
is in perfect symmetry and keeping. One feels a sensation 
of sublime delight in viewing the vast magnitude and just 
proportions of St. Paul's ; but, when thinking of the giant 
masses of Stonehenge, we cannot help wondering how the 
mighty fragments came together." The private talk of the 
two men, which was notoriously much broader than their 
writings or sermons, more daring and more peculiar, must 
have told besides upon Mackenzie's mind at that critical period 
of hifl history, Chalmers too he heard in Iio\idQ»\^^ "ttsA 
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thought his " sermon an intellectual miracle." AH this was 
to be expected in a youth of twenty-two ; but we could have 
wished that, while in the metropolis, he had sought out the 
then neglected shrine of one greater than all these three put 
together in learning, comprehension of view, and power of 
genius — Samuel Taylor Coleridge, "logician, metaphysician, 
bard " — and listened not to a placid, eloquent Thames, or to 
a loud, crashing Niagara, but to a calm, broad, deep Orellana 
of profound, suggestive, and all-embracing thought, to a cur- 
rent of philosophical and poetical eloquence unparalleled since 
the days of Plato, and flowing not the less sweetly that it 
flowed from the parched lips of a languid, diseased, sorrowful, 
and prematurely aged man — a man who has indeed, it may 
be, excogitated no one new truth, but who has given, as 
not one of his contemporaries has done, an impulse to all truth 
in its advance toward a future and final unity. 

This " old man eloquent," Mackenzie, we believe, learned to 
appreciate better, and to seek after his works, if not himself, 
in after days. To Hall and Poster in person he probably 
carried those mighty problems which were now darkly brood- 
ing over his mind, and weighing too upon the pulses of his 
heart. What their answers were we are not informed ; but 
he could hardly be satisfied on points on which they them- 
selves seem to have foiled in finding true satisfaction, and he 
had to carry them back unsolved to the oracle of his own 
spirit. His great difficulty — the only difficulty in theology, 
as Dr. Whately says, and others have felt for themselves — 
was the origin and continued existence of evil in the world, 
a difficulty no doubt coloured by his notions as to the nature 
and the duration of the mysterious entity. Coupled with 
Aw, there might be probably in a mind so metaphysical as 
Ub the idea of matter as a mighty ghost, pervaded by eternal 
law, but itself nothing and its interior a blank unknowA — 
an immeasurable inscrutability ; an idea he would, like others, 
diBmiss and forbid his presence, but in vain : come the sombre 
l«rar and the fer glance of melancholy, that " fearful gift ;** 
\d lol it 20 there again. From some expressions too which 
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he uses, we may gather that he was subject to another dark 
and distressing form of the malady — an overwhelming sense 
at times of the insignificance of man ; of what a race of miser- 
able, proud, pretentious, and strutting pigmies the human 
race (himself included) is at the best and the most; how 
small their faculties, limited their life, contemptible their 
objects, Lilliputian their stature, tempests in slop-basins their 
passions and wars, and insignificant their achievements, their 
greatest or at least most exorbitant thing being their vanity 
and pride, and yet this being in another point of view their 
weakest and smallest property ; their wickedness apart from 
their vanity alone bringing them — the puny, fussy, but black- 
hued animalculae! — into even the microscopic view of the 
universe. Against this view of the race many besides Mac- 
kenzie have had to struggle, as with a nightmare ; Swift had 
the same, and has thrown it out into the first part of Q-ul- 
liver's travels ; Byron is reputed to have had an intense per- 
ception of the nothingness of human life; so had Poster. 
The feeling is one-sided, morbid, and verging on madness, 
although containing in it a great deal of truth; but while it 
lasts, it makes our systems of philosophy, politics, and even 
of theology — our whole history and apparent destiny — seem 
not only mysterious, but unspeakably small, and seems to 
rank us in all but innocence with beavers and bees. Let us 
hear, as to the first of these topics, his own mournful but 
earnest language : " Oh, how it has haunted me, pressed me 
down like an incubus: this immense, this infinite problem! 
And there are moments when it so bewilders and perplexes 
me that I feel as if life itself were an unprofitable mystery, 
this one thing unsolved." " Oh, it is difficult to admit with 
docility of heart this most mournful mystery, the permitted 
existence of sin and its awful consequences under the govern- 
ment of an almighty and holy Q-od." These feelings gradually 
softened as life went on, and we find him in 1829 telling his 
mother that his views of human life and action have been 
greatly changed and modified during the last twelvemonth — 
^^ become, I hope, more sober, rational, and Christian " 
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The result lie thus states, a result however, as we learn 
afterwards, only comparative. But beyond a confession of 
his own fault in the matter (he had been " too discontented, 
too proud, too selfish, too intolerant,") we hear nothing of 
the steps by which it was reached. Probably he felt at last 
that the problem of moral evil, L'ke the problem of the unity 
of mind and matter in the human constitution, or some of 
the sublime puzzles in mathematics, is so inscrutable and so 
far remote from the real thought and work of man that it 
must simply be laid aside and let alone, treated in fact as if it 
did not exist. Indeed, after a certain period of life is past 
healthy minds seldom stir the subject at all; and we find that, 
on the whole, evil's children have been the most puzzled about 
their own genealogy ! A manly, conscientious mind feels by- 
and-by, " This subject, like that of the existence of God from 
eternity, is one I can never fathom; and to continue puzzling 
myself about it is at once weak and wicked : I will put it 
away ; I will believe that God has permitted the existence of 
evil for wise reasons, and I wiU wait His time for the disclosiure 
of these reasons, or if they never come I will submit. I know 
there, is a God, and that I am required to worship Him, 
although I cannot understand the mode of His existence. 
I know too that evil is, and that I am bound to hate and war 
against it, although I cannot teU whence it hath come, or even 
metaphysically what it is." But a Christian can say more 
than this ; he can say that evil is to cease from the universe, 
that God is to deliver earth and man at least from it, that it 
is to be destroyed greatly through human effort, that it is 
therefore not infinite or eternal, and that the wise method is 
not to seek to explain but to seek to extinguish it. If we 
have not been accurately or at aU informed of evil's father, 
or of evil's beginning, we know something about evil's enemy 
and evil's end. Look in like manner to that dark Asiatic 
disease, which from time to time spreads terror and death 
over the nations. Its nature and origin seem hopelessly 
obscure; but were one finding an infallible specific for it, would 
Buch guestions be agitated any more ? Who would care for 
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knowing the cause of that whicli was in a sure process of being 
banislied from the world? So it is just because many men at 
any rate do not beKeve in the Q-ospel remedy for evil, or its 
predictions of its close, that they fret and harass their minds by 
interminable inquiries as to its nature and its origin. A friend 
of ours dreamed once of meeting with a dead friend, and ask- 
ing him what they thought in heaven about the origin of eyil, 
was that dark mystery there solved ? and the reply was " It 
is not solved, but it ia forgotten,'' 

After all, as Mackenzie undoubtedly felt in due time, the 
master remedies for all morbid views lie in humility of mind, in 
health of body, and in the hope of immortality. Bending be- 
fore the inevitable and the inscrutable is the most graceful and 
human of all attitudes ; nay, it is higher than human, it is the 
very attitude of the angels, who sing loudest and best when bow- 
ing and blinded by their own wings before the throne. And may 
not awful reverence and divine ignorance be better than perfect 
knowledge, better for us and better in themselves ? Surely 
toe are fitlier placed to the sun where we now are, than if he 
filled the whole heaven and blotted out the blue sky ! Nor 
can the importance of bodily health as a medium of happy 
views be overlooked. Neither to be sure is the view of a 
healthy, nor that of a morbid mind, entirely true: both are im- 
perfect ; the universe is neither what it appears to a suicide 
plunging into the tide, nor what it seems 

" To a bridegroom's eye upon a nuptial mom: " 

neither what it seems to a dull and hopeless victim of dys- 
pepsia, nor to a young and happy child. But let us remember 
the difference between positive and negative. The feelings of 
the unhealthy are often produced by the negation and absence — 
those of the healthy by the positive presence — of cheerful ob- 
jects and thoughts. There is surely some truth too in the 
common distinction between discolouration and colouring. 
HI health discolours everything ; good health reveals things in 
their true light and proper colours, light and colours at least 
approonmateh/ true. At all events, it lightens tha \iMx^<aQ. ^1 
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thought as well as that of existence, and makes life tolerable, 
and thought on the whole a blessing. And then comes in the 
hope of immortality, the feeling so soothing, when it can be 
realized, that this is but the "bud of being, the dim dawn" of 
a long bright eternal day. That this is, apart from revelation, 
incapable of proof, — ^that it is and must be, as to particular* 
and details, in a great measure delusive, — ^may be conceded; 
but the hope is as natural and as delightful as any of the 
primordial feelings of man's nature, it is a spring of life, it is a 
"bird ill the bosom," and one which should by its frequent 
flutterings minister inspiration to the dullest of minds aud 
consolation to the heaviest of hearts. 

Mackenzie never allowed himself at any period to be the 
slave of system ; and the burden of a long linked iron creed 
would have crushed and killed him. He felt probably the 
longer he lived that philosophic speculations have blended 
very ill with the spirit of Christianity, and that the combina- 
tion attempted between that and Platonism, or Aristotelianism, 
or any other ism, has been to form hybrids as monstrous as 
though one saw a dragon's, or serpent's, or lion's head attached 
to the body of a lamb. Wise Christian thinkers are fast 
coming to something like a junction between modified Positiv- 
ism and the love and life of Jesus : a few plain Christian facts, 
and one or two leading Christian principles, imited to the 
beautiful spirit and heart of the Gospel, being quite enough 
for them ; and they wiU be ready to exclaim, " We know very 
little as it is, but we yearn for all; we *fear ourself' as a 
blind, weak, yet awful energy, coming from whence and going 
whither we know not ; but we love all human kind." Some- 
thing like this said Burke in the memorable sentence, " The 
true lawgiver ought to have a heart fuU of sensibility; he 
ought to love and respect his kind, and to fear himself ;^^ and 
there he was delivered not merely of an aphorism but of a 
faith. 

Meanwhile, with such thoughts surging or silent in his 
bosom, our manly student must pursue his journey. In 
October 1829 we find him in Glasgow University, sent there. 
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on Dr. Williams' foundation. He took the logic and Greek 
classes ; the professor of the one being Eobert Buchanan, a 
respectable, hard-working, pains-taking teacher, still living, 
who had no thought in his head but to instruct his students 
and gain credit for himself throti^h them; and in the other Sir 
Daniel Keyte Sandford, then in the very zenith of his bril- 
liant career. Mackenzie distinguished himself highly in both 
classes, taking the third prize in the Greek class, and (by an 
unanimous vote of his fellow-students, a thing unprecedented 
in Professor Buchanan's experience) the first in the logic. 
He spent the summer and autumn of 1830 in England, and 
in October was again seen treading the Glasgow college 
courts, and began to grapple with mathematics and moral 
philosophy, under Professors Eamsay and James Mylne. The 
originality of Mylne's speculation must have startled, if not 
satisfied, Mackenzie's mind ; and without being misled by his 
professor, as a good many inferior spirits were, he would learn 
a great deal as to metaphysical facts, and as to the limits of 
human knowledge, from one who was at once one of the boldest 
and the most sensible of thinkers. Here again he, with- 
out any difficulty, gained the first prize. In Scotland he pro- 
fited not only intellectually but SBsthetically, and derived as 
much advantage from the sight of its grand and beautiful 
Bcenery, its Ben Lomond and Loch Kattrine, as from its philo- 
sophical prelections and astute society. 

In 1833 he was ordained in Poole, where he spent four 
years of active, useful, studious, though somewhat obscure 
existence. Many who knew the brilliant scholar, philosopher, 
and litterateur at college, began to wonder what had become 
of him, and perhaps rashly to blame the Dissenting pulpit for 
being the grave of his genius. At length he emerged as the 
assistant and successor of the venerable Greville Ewing, in 
Glasgow. This was in 1837. To the city of his beloved 
Alma Mater he returned, bringing along with his splendid 
academical prestige greater maturity of powers and a con- 
siderable ministerial experience. He did not however bring 
that ^6 ne sais quoi, that nameless something whick ^oT^^f^^^^^^ 
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the attractive preacher. His predecessor, Greville Ewing, 
without being a man of such great mental power or literary 
celebrity as his successor, had a singular charm in the pulpit 
from his simplicity, rich evangelical unction, and latterly from 
his venerable age. All this Mackenzie lacked; his manner 
besides was at once stiff and hurried, and his preaching too 
much that of a man thinking aloud, and his style too aca- 
demical for a popular audience. He had become, at the same 
time, a tutor in the theological academy, and here he found 
was his true sphere ; and to this at last, resigning his minis- 
terial charge, he entirely devoted himself. His students have 
given us always the highest impressions of his capacities as a 
teacher of Scripture criticism, his ample and varied learning, 
his acute critical faculty, and his admirable candour and 
honesty of judgment. But one regrets somehow that he had 
not been a professor of moral philosophy or of pure theo- 
logy, instead of hermeneutics and Church history. This 
would probably have suited better the bias of his mind and 
the cast of his culture, and added a greater momentum to his 
influence over young thinking piinds. His training was more 
modem than that of Dr. Wardlaw, his senior colleague in the 
academy, and his knowledge of Q-erman philosophy would 
have given him eminent advantages. Many regrets have been 
expressed, and objurgations and apologies, both alike vain, 
been blended, as to the little a man so highly accomplished, 
and almost miraculously well informed, has written. But it 
ought to be remembered that he perished at thirty-seven, and 
that many of our most distinguished authors have done little till 
at or after that age. Foster was not much younger when he 
produced his essays. Chalmers was precisely that age when 
he published his first work of any consequence, his " Astrono- 
mical Discourses." Dr. John Brown issued none of his large 
critical works till he was beyond his grand climacteric. One 
of the greatest divines and scholars in Scotland is on or past 
the verge of fifty, and has written, or at least published as 
yet nothing that can be called a work. And Henry Eogers, 
Mackenzie's most intimate and congenial friend, must have 
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been close upon forty-five ere he produced his first really 
powerful book, "The Eclipse of Faith." And so we believe, 
had Q-od's gracious but inscrutable Providence spared Morell 
Mackenzie a few years longer, he would have more than ful- 
filled the " prophecies which went before on him," the expect- 
ations of HaU, Poster, Eogers, and of his college contem- 
poraries, and left noble treatises on Christian doctrine or 
apologies for the Christian faith. 

Certainly, if he wrote no books, few men of the age ever 
read books more, or loved them better. "When he spoke of 
favourite volumes, his countenance, we have been told, 
actually glowed, his eye sparkled, his face became like the 
face of an angel. The commonest bookstall he could not pass, 
and sometimes when too late for his class this was accounted 
for by its magnetism; and once especially, when half-an- 
hour's delay had rendered his students excessively impatient, 
when he arrived he presented, as a peace-offering (his face the 
while shining with triumph), two large old recondite volumes.* 
His own library was a magnificent and most catholic collec- 
tion of literature of all ages and in all languages. In keeping 
with the grasp of the intellect implied in this, and with his 
wide sympathies, he had schemed a plan of tuition upon a 
very broad, yet useful and practicable scale ; but partly owing 
to circumstances, and partly to his early removal, it was never 
carried into effect. 

Many schemes were no doubt, if not formed, flitting 
before his ardent and adventurous mind; but I>is aliter 
visvm. He had, since 1837, never visited his relations in 
England. In the summer of 1843 he determined to gratify 
his cherished desire to see the south once more; and 
on the evening of "Wednesday, the 19th of July, he em- 
barked at Leith for Hull, on board the Pegasus steamer. 

* A friend writes us : — " The last time I saw Mackenzie was in Sauchie- 
hall Street (Glasgow), wending hie way with sl6w, heavy steps, under a pon- 
derous burden of four or five great folios bound in calf I He was attracting 
the notice of every person : I think I still see his fine, open, loving, beaming 
countenance 1 " 
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Mrs. Mackenzie liad accompanied him to Portobello, and, 
after taking leave of Her there, her husband returned again 
and again to bid her adieu, and seemed at last, as if under 
some dark presentiment, to tear himself away. Such things 
are not uncommon. We knew of a fond husband, whose life 
within an hour or two was to be licked up by a flash oi 
lightning, in parting from his wife turning back after the 
^.ual '♦■^^der embrace, and clasping her in his arms, lingering 
y.j .ix . y last moment. At half-past five in the evening 
the vessel started on her fatal way. It was a beautiful sum- 
mer eve, and the sea was perfectly calm ; the vessel carried 
sixteen or seventeen passengers in the cabin, and thirty in the 
;5teerage. Mr. Mackenzie remained on deck till the vessel 
passed St. Abb's Head, about ten in the evening, when he 
went down to the cabin and soon after retired to his bertk 
Steamers passing Holy Island usually, unless in misty weather, 
take what is called the inner passage, which saves about half- 
an-hour's sailing. The Pegasus took this passage ; but when 
between Holy Island and Fern Island and going at the rate 
of eight knots an hour, it struck on a rock called the Gbld- 
stone rock, in the fair way between the two. The collision, 
which took place about fifteen minutes past twelve, was fatal. 
En less tbr.n a quarter of an hour the water had gained the 
fcop of the cylinder cover ; and in a few minutes more, after 
3Cttlirg slowly tiU she was quite full, the Pegasus heeled to 
fhe starboard side and went down. In the brief interval 
which elapsed between the vessel's striking and her going 
\]o^~a. an attempt was made by some of the passengers to 
lower the two quarter boats, but both were instantly swamped, 
and about a dozen lives were lost in them. Mr. Mackenzie 
meanwhile had got on deck ; but, though a good swimmer, he 
appears to have made no effort to save himself. "When last 
seen by one of the few survivors, he was engaged in prayer on 
the quarter-deck : " I heard," he says, " the minister who was 
on board call to those around him that, as there was no hope 
of safety, they should engage in prayer. He then began to 
pray, the rest of the passengers kneeling around him. He 
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was as cool and collected as I am now, and the others woi\ 
praying too ; but his voice was raised above the rest.*' And 
thus, with the great Father's name upon his lips, and the great 
Father's love warm in his dauntless heart, did this noble 
Christian man go down into the cold, bleak, midnight sea, to 
find his Father's bosom there ! 

Six men contrived to keep themselves afloat till five in the 
morning, when they were picked up by the Martello steamer, 
on her way from Hull to Leith. 

The tidings spread rapidly, and excited deep sorrow, especially 
when it was known that Morell Mackenzie was among those 
that perished. "We heard of it in our still study here in the 
north, and next Sabbath morning could not refrain from 
alluding to it in our public ministrations to an audience where 
there were many of the seafaring class, and where tears and 
awe-struck feelings were speedily visible. On one man it 
made a far stronger impression. Sojourning amidst the deep 
highlands, Henry Rogers heard the rumour that his dearest 
friend was lost. He hurries in haste to Edinburgh, to ascer- 
tain the truth, and bursts in on a mutual friend, wild, haggard, 
unshorn, liker a maniac than a man, and finds it all too true. 
The high-hearted, noble-minded, all-learned divine and scholar 
has shared the fate of Daphnis, and Lycidas, and Spencer, and 
SheUey. 

*^0 Ad(f)VL<s e^a poovy iv \v<t€ Siva, 
Tov dvSph, (f)tkov fiov(raL<i, ovBk vvficfyaia-iv direxOV' 

«< Daphnis the sea has drowned, a man approved 
By all the nymphs, and by the Moses loyed." 
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We propose in the next two numbers collecting in two handfuls 
of " Star Dust" the names of clergymen, of some of whom we 
want materials for lengthened sketches, while others perhaps 
require or deserve only the passing notice we shall give them ; 
and we believe we shall thus secure at least the interest of 
variety and of rapid contrast. 

Having taken up, on the 16th of last March, the Scotsman 
newspaper, we noticed, just as. we were laying it aside, the 
announcement, " Died, on such a day, at Kingston, Canada, 
the Eev. John Lillie, D.D., aged 54." The announcement 
struck us deeply ; for here was an old, and once very intimate 
friend, struck down in what we at least considered the prime of 
life, one of our own age and almost our own ministerial stand- 
ing. "We immediately ran over all the particulars of our 
connection with him, and all that we knew of his history. 
"We first met this noble, honest, high-minded, and very able 
and accomplished man, in Q-lasgow, at the United Presby- 
terian Hall, in the autumn of 1831. Spending the next three 
winters in Edinburgh, where he was employed as a teacher in 
the Southern Academy (under Mr. Q-unn, whose death-bed 
conversion Dr. Q-uthrie has depicted somewhere with eloquent 
though rather mawkish pathos), we saw him frequently and 
became intimate. John Lillie was a man of a strong, decided, 
sardonic, somewhat opinionative, and overbearing nature, an 
excellent Latin scholar, who had gained the gold medal in 
Pillan's class and the silver in Wilson's (Archibald Swinton, 
mentioned in our former paper, gaining the gold), a fair 
metaphysician, had great knowledge within certain limits 
rather than much miscellaneous or extensive lore ; his style 
was slow in motion, severe in hue, stem in spirit; his delivery 
or reading (we never heard him deliver) starched and too self- 
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conscious ; his standard of literary excellence rather high and 
exclusive. The classics, Milton, Hooker, and the giants of 
that age, were his supreme favourites ; Hall also and Foster 
he loved ; but the heralds and hierophants of the new time, such 
as Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats were caviare to 
his taste. We remember his intense disappointment in read- 
ing Shelley's " Eevolt of Islam," to which we had set him ; 
he said, " That foolish youth wished to convert the nation, 
but he would not have influenced even a nation of poets!" 
Carlyle he admitted, but reluctantly, and only to a lower shelf 
of his select library. He decided on going to America, where 
his elder brother. Dr. James Lillie, also a man of great talent, 
had been labouring for some years ; and thither he repaired in 
1834. He called on us late in a July evening in that year, 
before leaving, and bade us a kind and affectionate farewell — 
as it turned out, for ever; for although he returned to 
Scotland in 1854, and came to Dundee to see us, we were 
unfortunately from home, and we never met him again. 

In America he had a struggle, partly a self-made one ; 
for he was high in temper, and dogmatic in view. His 
powers however and learning were rated at their true value 
by the more discerning, and he was employed by the American 
Baptist Society as one of a number of learned men who were 
engaged in a translation of the New Testament. In 1854, 
when in Scotland, he received the degree of D.D. from his 
Alma Mater where he had been a student so distinguished, 
and which is generally chary and sometimes partial in grant- 
ing such honours — the university of Edinburgh. Partly his 
critical researches, and partly his personal experience of this 
hard and heartless world, made him an ardent Millenarian ; 
and he wrote two books on the subject — one on the " Perpe- 
tuity of the Earth," the other a commentary on the Second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians — the latter a work of great re- 
search, critical acumen, and most eloquent and determined 
denunciation of the present evil world and of all the remedies 
for its evils, except his own ! This was, as we opine, " a child- 
ish thing," which John Lillie became a man, and a very strong 

K 
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man too, without putting away : but let it pass ! His scliolar- 
ship and power of mind were undoubted; his judgment, 
genius, and progress of thought were more questionable ; but 
he was " ever a fighter," and has fought his last fight now, and 
has, we doubt not, gained the victory due to religious prin- 
ciple imited to intense sincerity, high-mindedness, courage, 
and a contempt for shams about as strong and generally 
better directed than Carlyle's own. 

While musing over the news of John Lillie's death, tidings 
which had followed so swiftly those of Alexander Smith's, we 
could not help comparing the former, as we first remembered 
him — the successful medallist, the accomplished scholar, the 
acute and severe critic, the well made and proportioned man — 
with Smith as we first saw him, a thin, awkward, uncultured, 
squinting lad, earning his ten shillings a week, and the place 
they occupy in the world of letters now ! But probably the 
less celebrated of the twain did more good in the course 
of his career, although we certainly did not like the spirit of 
belated Puritanism which, mingled with extreme and fiery 
MiUenarianism, cast to us a fanatical hue over his works. In 
private he was most genial ; and his conversation for shrewd- 
ness and satirical force, blended with classical enthusiasm, 
was of a high order. 

It was he who first introduced to our notice the name of 
the next in order — the Eev. Henry Angus, late of Aberdeen, 
whom Lillie praised as a man of a very superior rank in intel- 
lect, and of great conversational force. This gentleman we 
came to know personally afterwards. His appearance at once 
revealed the man he was. A finer, more dignified, and more 
intelligent-looking man than Henry Angus — person, face, and 
head included — was rarely to be encountered. He wanted the 
toweriog stature and wild fire of Professor Wilson; but he 
had perhaps altogether a more completely developed person- 
nel. His stature was above the middle height, and to the last 
erect and rather commanding ; his head and brow lofty ; his eye 
piercing, yet mild — a softened flame; and latterly, even before 
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lie was old, locks abundant and of the most silvery whiteness 
added a consecration to the whole. His smile too was sin- 
gularly sweet ; and when he relaxed, as he did often, from a 
certain tone of dignity that distinguished him, into ease and 
affability, his manner was fascinating in the extreme. In 
conversation he was animated, frank, and forcible, with a dash 
of the humorous and the satirical ; and, while a thoroughly 
earnest and good man, there was not a particle of cant in his 
composition ; and all whining and whiners, face-making and 
face- makers, pretence and pretenders, he held in a contempt 
which he scorned to conceal. As a scholar, he was the " man 
of one book " emphatically ; he had mastered so completely 
some of the master-pieces of early English literature, such as 
the works of John Milton and John Howe, that they had in- 
corporated themselves into the very constitution of his mind, 
coloured his language as well as thought, and rendered him 
rather intolerant of inferior authors and of authors of a dif- 
ferent school and style. In preaching his power was limited, 
owing to his delivery, which was stiff, prim, and pedantic ; 
hence he was not popular, was conscious of this, and showed 
occasionally a certain contempt of his audience. Nor did he 
always do himself justice in the preparation of his discourses ; 
but occasionally, when roused by special circumstances or 
committed to a great effort, he wrote noble sermons, original 
in thought and elaborate in language, a few of which have 
been preserved in a volume published after his death, and 
which sustain the disadvantages of posthumous publication 
unusually well. There also remain a masterly and brilliant 
essay on the uses and abuses of fictitious composition, and 
an able and thoughtful synod sermon, from his pen. "We, in 
common with others who knew Mr. Angus' powers and the 
causes of his comparative failure as a preacher, have always 
regretted that he had not devoted himself more to printed 
composition. He possessed many of the elements of a popu- 
lar and powerful writer, a nervous and independent vein of 
thinking, a style massive, ornate, yet not too ornate, and very 
considerable width of view and sympathy with this " won- 

k2 
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drous mother age," an age through which so many ministers 
seem to walk as if they were blind, deaf, and dead. Latterly 
his congregation in Aberdeen increased in number, and he 
became better appreciated even in the pulpit. All along in 
private, in that very astute city, which is the seat too of a uni- 
versity, and second in intelligence hardly to Edinburgh itself, 
Henry Angus had taken a very high place as a gentleman 
and a man of distinguished abilities. He is still represented 
in the United Presbyterian Church by two sons in the 
ministry, both men of highly respectable calibre, the one in 
Peebles and the other in Sunderland. 

It is now eighteen years or thereabouts since, on a visit 
to London, we had the pleasure of meeting at the hospitable 
breakfast board of the excellent Dr. John Young, of the 
" Christ of History,*' that remarkable man Caleb Morris. 
We were only two hours in his society, but bore away a 
very distinct and decided impression of his powers. He 
seemed a genuine "Welshman, alike in powers and peculiarities ; 
at least if the awen or Welsh poetic afflatus was not so 
strong in him as in others from the Principality, he had 
all their acuteness and subtlety. This his eye abundantly 
testified: it was a mild, thoughtful, but thoroughly Celtic 
eye, with almost a sly expression. In manner he was very 
agreeable, and in conversation intellectual, profound, yet 
eminently clear. He gave, we remember, in the course of a 
few sentences, a more striking picture than we had ever 
heard from any one, or read in any book, of man as the micro- 
cosm of the universe, and of its God — as a living refutation 
of atheism and materialism. We were told afterwards that 
his mode of public instruction was modelled upon his con- 
versation, and that he shone in plain, vivid, viva voce expla- 
nations of spiritual truth. His audiences were usually fit 
and few, assembling indeed for a long time in his own draw- 
ing-room ; and the state of his health prevented him from 
seeking any larger sphere or wider circle of hearers. We 
remember him describing an interview with Eobert Hall. 
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He went to see Um in Bristol on a Sunday morning, and 
found him in a state of excessive nervousness. " I can't 
preach to day, sir ; I 'd sooner fly over Plinlimmon ; you must 
preach for me." Mr. Morris pleaded nervousness too, not 
probably caring about preaching before a fastidious critic 
like Hall, but was overruled. "Then you must begin by 
prayer." Hall consented, and poured out a most beautiful 
prayer, in wKich, ere the close, he became entirely absorbed, 
and seemed, Morris said, to be actually seeing and convers- 
ing with Christ. "While his substitute was preaching, Hall 
stalked to and fro on the outside of the congregation, and 
employed himself in assiduous smoking — each puff coming out 
like the cloud of an oracle. Mr. Morris' mode of preaching, 
80 quiet, sensible, practical, and profound, must, although he 
did not tell us this, have greatly delighted Hall. Although 
evangelical in the true sense of that term, Caleb Morris was 
very catholic in his feelings, and in many points expressed • 
a strong sympathy with Carlyle. He told a story by which 
we were much amused. A clergyman, a weak brother mani- 
festly, came in to call on him in a state of flurried excitement. 
" Have you heard the news, Mr. M., the great news ? nothing 
like it, sir, since the conversion of Dr. Chalmers, or perhaps 
of the apostle Paul. Thomas Carlyle is under serious im- 
pressions, serious impressions decidedly, sir." " I understood 
that he had always been so," was Mr. Morris' quiet reply, 
though whether the weak brother felt its force or import 
may be doubted. Of Mr. Morris's works we confess ourselves 
shamefully ignorant, indeed we are not sure if he has written 
anything. If so, instead of exciting regret, it might rather 
perhaps be a proof of the man's real ability that in this 
age of bad book-making, when so many empty and trashy 
works are employing an accommodating press to hurl them 
through temporary notice into everlasting oblivion, he, with- 
out this cheap resource, obtained the reputation of being a 
profound and earnest thinker, independent of party cliques 
and church coteries, and in his own way doing essential good 
to his day and generation. 
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Prom the Principality, let us now take a stride ta the Isle 
of Saints, and here we stumble upon " honest Isaac " Nelson, 
of Belfast. This gentleman has established for himself the 
reputation of being the Ishmael of the Church in Ireland. 
The most pugnacious man in a nation of shillelaghs, the best 
hater in a country where feuds are as plentiful as potatoes,- 
the most determined utterer of contradictory negatives in a 
land where from time immemorial the " Noes hare had it," 
Isaac Nelson has the spirit of a lion and the hide of a 
rhinoceros. Por nearly twenty years it has been Isaac versus 
all Ireland. He began his career as rather a popular pet and 
curled darling of the Presbyterian party. His energy, learn- 
ing, and eccentricity were under their leading-strings ; he ran 
in their rut, if not meekly yet manageably, and great things 
were predicated of his future, provided he did not start off at 
a tangent, which however at length he did ! While still a 
good boy, and bound over to good behaviour, he visited Scot- 
land in 1840, along with some of the leading ministers of 
Ulster, and was amazingly popular there both as a preacher 
and a platform man. His readiness of speech, boldness of 
fancy, and occasional unkempt roughness of manner were all 
then thought delightful, " pretty Panny's way ; " and even 
elderly doctors of divinity, such as Norman Macleod's 
worthy father, chuckled over Isaac's clever and brusque exhi- 
bitions. But these halcyon days were not to last for ever ; 
Isaac began to show symptoms of decided independence. The 
young horn of the rhinoceros began to sprout, and the 
"unicorn" ceased to abide at the master's crib, and, like 
"Wordsworth, indignant at the silly toy, the picture of Ossian 
at the Hermitage at Dunkeld, 

"... recoiled into the wHdemess.'* 

The doctors, deserted by the man of the desert, deserted him 
in their turn ; and though Isaac has always continued 
connected with the Synod of Ulster, he has continued 
alone, united to them only as the thorn is to the side and the 
fly-blister to the flesh. He has opposed and traversed them 
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at every step. In our paper on Chalmers and Arnold, we 
spoke of Ishmaelites as consisting of two kinds, the voluntary 
and the involuntary : the latter being unable, and the former 
unwilling, to agree with anybody. To which of the two classes 
Isaac Nelson belongs, we will not decide ; but we were con- 
siderably amused some three years ago, while delivering that 
paper as a lecture in Isaac's own chapel, to observe the 
knowing looks and counter-looks, mixed with laughter, which 
• passed between the chairman and some on the platform and 
in the meeting, as we read the passage referred to. " That 's 
for you, Nelson," their looks and laughter said; while his 
seemed to reply, " Well, the cap fits me, andl*m proud to put 
it on.'' 

'Twere long to tell, and wearisome to trace the many 
pitched battles and skirmishes in which this gentleman has 
exercised his prowess against the tyranny of majorities in 
Ireland. On the question of fellowship with slaveholders, on 
the revivals, on the riots in Belfast, on the Eegium Donum, 
on the civil war in America, and on fifty other matters he has 
taken and maintained with determined courage a solitary or 
nearly solitary position. Q-enerally alone against all his 
brethren at first, he has had the satisfaction of being joined 
afterwards by many, often by the whole public, occasionally 
by some of the neutrals or even opponents bustling up offi- 
ciously to his side, when it was of no use to " encumber him 
with help." All progressive men indeed are sometimes 
overtaken in their onward way by persons who have been far 
behind, coming up in hot haste, crying out, " What business 
have you to be here — to be before us!" and even proceeding 
to strike and smite their forerunnner. His talents too have 
not always got justice from those whose schemes he was op- 
posing, or whose persons he was snubbing. When you tell 
them that Mr. Nelson is clever, they reply. But he has a very 
small congregation : that he knows seven languages, they say, 
Why did he not learn English as an eighth? and so forth. 
Now, although honest Isaac has not a very numerous flock, 
ho ia we know exerting a deep and salutary influence on. 
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those lie has, particularly on the young men ; and although 
his English is not classical, it is always ready and vigorous, 
sometimes eloquent and powerful. His " Tear of Delusion," 
and many of his other pamphlets erince great knowledge of 
books, profound, enlightened and advancing religious views, 
thorough conscientiousness, and exceeding courage. A little 
recklessness and soreness of personal feeling, as if he were in 
some measure disappointed in ambition, and not sufficiently 
disposed to surrender cheerfully to inferior men the paltry 
prizes they were valuing themselves so highly upon, must 
be deducted from this estimate. In private we found Mr. 
Jfelson a genuine " son of the sod," hospitable, frank, 
manly, and full of Irish humour as well as kindliness of 
heart. 

All have heard of that extraordinary man, Eobert Robin- 
son, of Cambridge, Hall's predecessor there. The mere out- 
line of his history is also familiar to most. Bom at Swaffham, 
in Norfolk, 1735, he was educated at the grammar school of his 
native place; but, owing to the loss of his father and the 
humble circumstances of his mother, he was apprenticed, at the 
age of fourteen, to a hair-dresser in London. Here he felt the 
wondrous spell of Q-eorge WhiteiSeld's oratory bowing down 
over his young head the burden of the " powers of the world 
to come." He became a preacher among the Calvinistie 
Methodists, but subsequently relinquished his connection 
with them and established an Independent congregation in 
Norwich, over which he presided. He was afterwards chosen 
pastor of a small Baptist congregation at Cambridge. In 
1773 he removed to Chesterton, near Cambridge, where ha 
engaged in trade as a farmer, corn-dealer, and coal-merchant. 
In Cambridge he was highly appreciated as a preacher, as a 
man of great self-acquired learning and extraordinary con- 
versational powers. He was repeatedly offered promotion in 
the English Church, should he conform ; but he always firmly 
refused. In 1774 he published an admirable translation of 
Saurin's sermons, with a life of Saurin, and '' Memoirs of the 
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Eefonnation in Prance." In 1776 lie produced his " Plea for 
the Divinity of Christ," which is said to be a work of power, 
although Hall maintained to Robinson's face that he had 
" ridden into the field of controversy in Dr. Abbadie's boots." 
■Among his other works were his " Plan of Lecture on Non- 
conformity," the " Q-eneral Doctrine of Toleration," " Slavery 
inconsistent with Christianity," and siiteen discourses which 
had been delivered extempore to illiterate audiences in the 
vicinity of Cambridge. He began gradually, but decidedly, 
to diverge from his old paths of thought and feeling in his 
later years, showed a tendency to Unitarian principles, and 
was suspected to go farther in his sentiments than he ven- 
tured to do in his sermons. He died in 1790, aged only 
fifty-five. 

The translation of Saurin, and the sermons preached near 
Cambridge, are the only two books of Robinson's we have 
read. Of the Prench preacher he gives five volumes, the 
sixth being translated by Dr. Henry Hunter, of London 
"Wall, well known once as a writer of "Scripture Characters" 
and a translation of " Paul and Virginia." Much as the cast 
of Robinson's mind differs from Saurin's, he yet renders with 
great fidelity and energy the masterpieces of that eloquent 
though somewhat affected and theatrical preacher, who has 
no doubt a substratum of good sense and evangelical senti- 
ment but abounds in most of the faults of the French school, 
their laborious and convulsive flights of fancy, their bursts 
and starts of counterfeited passion, their disdain of simplicity, 
their wilful exaggerations, their queries and adjurations, re- 
peated till the hearers and the heavens are weary. Hunter, 
a very far inferior man to Robinson, was yet better calculated 
to mirror Saurin, and has accordingly done so with fully more 
success. The sermons preached near Cambridge deeply dis- 
appointed us — as they do, we believe, most people, and give 
no idea of that richness and originality of mind which are 
universally said to have distinguished their author, and form 
indeed a gauge of nothing about him except his lamented 
change of theological sentiments. 
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1£ Hall is usually held to liave stood above his works, 
beautiful in thinking and exquisite in style as they are, 
much more does Eobinson seem to have towered above his. 
All accounts give us the impression of his having possessed 
a powerful virgin mind, with less taste and culture but with 
more originality, vigour, and variety than that of his great 
successor. Eobinson, now measuring his coals, now stalking 
over his harvest-fields, now smoking his everlasting pipe, and 
now preaching in his pulpit " as he liked and what he liked," 
long or short, plainly or richly, poorly or powerfully as he 
thought proper, was always a strong, native, gigantic man, a 
kind of Christian Cobbett, sinewy in thought, robust in style, 
familiar yet bold in illustration, yet whose proper sphere 
after all was not the pulpit but the press, which he wielded 
well but could have wielded with more effect had he con- 
centrated his powers upon it, and aspired to the honours 
rather of the homely, racy novelist, the able litterateur, op 
the political instructer of the multitude than to those of 
the theological controversialist or divine. 
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In* closing our former paper we remarked that Eobert Eobin- 
son, of Cambridge, would perhaps have been in a fitter place 
in the field of general literature, or as a writer on the practical 
moralities, than as a divine, popular and powerful preacher 
though he was. We cannot say the same of our next subject, 
the late Dr. Terrier, of Paisley. He was nothing, if not sacred 
— made to be what he was, one of the sublimest although 
comparatively little known of Christian orators. 

He was this because in him the graces of the Christian 
character, the manners of the gentleman, and the gifts of the 
majestic preacher were thoroughly combined. A clergyman, 
who had often met and admired both Hall and Chalmers, told 
us that there was a dignity of manner about Hall, amounting 
almost to classical grandeur, which gave him in his judgment 
a vast superiority to the other both in the pulpit and the 
parlour. Perhaps this remark was a little overstrained, since, 
although Chalmers had not the polish or the English culture 
of Hall, there was about him a certain rugged natural 
majesty, reminding you of that of a cataract compared to a 
canal, of an old feudal baron beside a modem statesman. This 
Eerrier as well as Hall wanted ; but he had aU that mild 
gentlemanhood, that grand and graceful courtesy, which dis- 
tinguished the fine old Scottish as well as English gentleman. 
He was rather fallen into the sere and yeUow leaf, rather old 
and weak, ere we met him ; confined to the house, with his 
preaching days past ; but our impression was that we never 
had (and we add nor have since) met a more thoroughly well- 
bred and agreeable as well as intelligent man — bland, without 
an atom of cajolery ; polite, but not absurdly and painfuUy 
polite ; cordial, frank, and transparently open. His conversa- 
tion, to what it had been we understood in his more vigorous 
days, was like the Odyssey to the Hiad, like the setting to the 
meridian sun, less brilliant but serene, mild, and suffused witk 
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a rich glow, as if radiated forward from other worlds. In his 
prime he had been distinguished by wit as well as eloquence ; 
and there is a tradition of his having once accidentally met 
Eobert Burns and measured lances honourably with that great 
master. But these early beams were now shorn; and the orb, 
while still full and bright, was level, and looked grave though 
cheerful as it neared the setting. His career as a preacher 
had been quietly rather than peculiarly popular. As a man, 
a gentleman, and a working clergyman, he was, in Paisley 
and wherever he was known, admired on this side idolatry. 
But his power as a preacher was less generally appreciated. 
He was not always great ; and, when not great, he hardly 
rested in mediocrity, but was more commonplace than even 
the common run of preachers. But give him a noble 
theme, such as the religion of the heavens or the trans- 
lation of Elijah, and let the scene be a sacramental Sab- 
bath evening in spring or in autumn-tide, men gathering 
round him and the stars coming out ; and he soared away, 
with a broad, strong, and steady wing, into very lofty regions. 
His taste was as classical as his style was rich and dignified ; 
and he had fed his faculties with extensive, varied, and for 
his day daring reading, and was as familiar with the French 
Encyclopedists and "William Godwin as he was with Owen 
or Charnock, "Wilberforce or Paley. He abounded in 
forcible description, in clear, vivid narrative, in simplicity, 
swelling ever and anon into high and elaborate eloquence, 
and in the use of Scripture quotations, which in his congenial 
page resembled truly " apples of gold in a network of silver." 
He was not, if we remember right, tall in stature ; but his 
brow was lofty, and his manner in the pulpit was dignity itself. 
His preaching of course was best appreciated by the more 
cultivated and refined ; but we have heard Paisley weavers 
years after his death speak of him with enthusiasm and with 
tears. Yet of this man only two or three sermons, at all 
worthy of his powers, are extant. Two of these were pub- 
lished in the early days of his ministry, and are both admi- 
rable specimens of composition. They must however, and 
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especially the first, be read as wholes ; and we feel that the 
quotations we shall now give scarcely do them or their author 
justice. 

His first sermon is on the death of his colleague, the Eev. 
James Alice, and is on the text "Where is the Lord God of 
Elijah?" Thus he opens up his conception of that great 
prophet : " Among all the elders who haye obtained a good 
report through faith, and whose names stand high on the rolls 
of spotless fame, there is none more venerable than Elijah 
the Tishbite. He was a person altogether extraordinary. He 
conversed among men like a being of a superior order. His 
entrance on the scene of public life was abrupt and awful ; 
his whole progress was marked by a succession of wonders ; 
and his exit was gloriously triumphant. Emerging all 
at once from deep obscurity, he approached and addressed 
Ahab, king of Israel, like one delegated by God to control 
nature, to superintend the administration of providence, and 
to dispense or withhold the influences of heaven. * As the 
Lord God of Israel liveth, before whom I stand, there shall 
not be dew nor rain these years, but according to my word.' 
He then as suddenly disappeared. In his retirement he was 
still the same singular and wonderful man. He went and 
dwelt by the brook Cherith, and the ravens brought him 
bread and flesh in the morning, and bread and flesh in the 
evening. Next we find him entertained in the house of the 
widow of Zarephath, who, receiving a prophet in the name of 
a prophet, had indeed a prophet's reward ; for the handful of 
meal in the barrel became an inexhaustible granary, and her 
little cruse of oil a flowing fountain, for her own and his 
supply ; and when death invaded her family, and bereft her 
of her son, even death was compelled to restore the captive 
child, and Elijah was the first among men who was empowered 
to recover the prey from that mighty conqueror." And so 
on he goes, down the whole marvellous narrative, which (and 
we can give no higher praise) loses not a whit of its interest 
or sublimity in the preacher's version till the very close. "We 
hesitate not to pronounce Ferrier's introduction to this 
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Bermon the grandest introduction we know of in pnlpit 
oratory; the rest of the discourse is sustained with great 
spirit and elegance, till the beautiful peroration, which is as 
follows : — 

" You may lose your best connections on earth, but you 
shall not be friendless ; your wealth, but you shall not be 
poor ; your enjoyments, but you shall not be miserable. And 
when at last you yourselves shall be summoned hence, when, 
having finished your wanderings in the wilderness, you shall 
descend into the swellings of Jordan, you shall pass on in 
safety under the conduct of your Grod, and shall lift up your 
feet with joy upon the shores of the heavenly Canaan. Thy 
people shall pass over, O Lord, the people shaU pass over 
whom Thou hast purchased. * Thou shalt bring them in, and 
plant them in the mountain of thine inheritance, in the place, 
O Lord, which thou hast made for thee to dwell in, in the sanc- 
tuary, O Lord, which thy hands have established.' There, ye 
saints of Grod, shall ye find better comforts than those which 
ye enjoyed and which ye lost or left in this land of your pil- 
grimage. In the presence and around the throne of the Ever- 
lasting Father, shall ye behold all the excellent persons who 
ever adorned the Church on earth, the palTiarchs, the pro- 
phets, the apostles, the saints, and the martyrs of Jesus; 
those departed brethren with whom ye have taken sweet 
counsel, and those faithful ministers who have finished 
the work which was given them to do. There Elisha has 
found his Elijah. There Abraham is associated with all his 
sons. There dwells the Redeemer in the midst of all His 
redeemed, arriving in their appointed times to complete the 
congregation of the heavens. There the general assembly of 
just men and angels, with Jesus Christ enthroned and presi- 
dent among them in His peerless majesty, is eternally con- 
vened. There no voice shall ever be heard like that, * Where 
is the Lord Grod of Elijah ? ' for He shall appear to their joy. 
The Lord Grod shall be their everlasting light, and their Q-od 
their glory." 

Prom the second sermon, which was preached on behalf of 
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some Sunday-schools, we extract one vigorous passage, form- 
ing a facer to the author of " Caleb "Williams'* and " Political 
Justice," and which he, the most candid of men, would have 
himself admitted to be very eloquently put : — " The wisest of 
the heathens were the most sensible of the imperfection of 
their knowledge, and of the deficiency of their means of 
information on those subjects which most interest man as a 
moral and immortal being. It is said that in the natural 
world the gloom of night becomes more deep toward the 
dawn of day ; and of the moral world we may affirm that 
still, as the most eminent of the heathen sages seemed in their 
search after wisdom to approach the sacred influence of the 
true light, the obscurities which involved them became more 
palpable to themselves, and the glimmerings which met them 
served but to render the 'darkness visible.' Hence those of 
the Socratic school (doubtless the most illustrious class of 
heathen moralists) used to express an ardent wish, not un- 
mingled with a feeble hope, that God in compassion to our 
bewildered race would commission and qualify some extra- 
ordinary teacher to relieve us from our perplexities, by 
discovering to us those things of which the knowledge 
was perceived to be indispensably necessary to our right 
conduct and supreme felicity. Thus the very men who are 
most highly and most justly extolled by modern advo- 
cates for the sufficiency of reason, in opposition to the neces- 
sity of revelation, denied that pretended sufficiency, and 
felt and confessed the need of supernatural instruction." 
" And, brethren, we will venture to say that, notwithstanding 
all the sacred knowledge with which revelation has directly or 
circuitously supplied our present infidels, many of them 
seem to be as ignorant of the nature, the obligations, and the 
only true supports of morality, as if they were still dreaming 
in the darkness of heathenism. Let us hear one of the most 
conspicuous of these ingenious but vain speculators (Q-odwin) : 
* Pleasure, or happiness,' says he, * is the sole end of morality.' 
And again, * morality is nothing more than a calculation of 
pleasures.' And he tells us that from this calculation all 
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references to a world to come ' must be dismissed as air-built 
speculations which cannot enter into any liberal and enlight- 
ened system of morality.* Morality then is nothing more 
than a calculation of present pleasures ! And who is to be 
the calculator ? This man or any other, for us and for the 
world, or every individual for himself? Truly this method of 
calculation, this estimate of pleasures from which * specula- 
tions upon the chances of a world to come * are excluded, this 
* liberal and enlightened morality ' which recognises neither 
the existence and government of G-od nor the responsibility 
and immortality of man, has filled the earth from age to age 
with murders, fornications, adulteries, perjury, fraud, rapiae, 
sedition, rebellion, and every evil work. Behold then a 
moralist who understands nothing of morality, who discerns 
not its connection with a Divine Legislator, an omniscient 
Witness, an almighty Governor, a supreme and most right- 
eous Judge, and a future retribution, but contemptuously 
explodes its most grand and interesting references, its prime 
obligations and most powerful sanctions ! Behold a morality 
which is referable to no certain standard, reducible to no fixed 
rules, and enforced by no adequate motives ! a morality which 
abolishes the essential distinction between right and wrong, 
which abandons rectitude at the prospect of temporal pain or 
pleasure, and which tends to extinguish conscience in men, to 
banish the remembrance of God, and to annihilate those sacred 
and supreme obligations and restraints which have hitherto been 
found most efficacious for preserving the order of human 
society ! This morality, which would detach the solicitudes, 
anticipations, and the interests of man from a * world to come,' 
offers no less violence to human nature than indignity to 
Divine revelation, and is as repugnant to the original and in- 
exterminable principles of the former as to the light and spirit 
of the latter. Most unreasonably it assumes that those 
presentiments of a * world to come * which animate and ele- 
vate the good, and which ever recoil with dread upon those 
who are most anxious to * dismiss * them, and who, to escape 
the fears of futurity, would gladly resign its hopes, — that im- 
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pressions which have been universal and perpetual among 
our species, — are not the results of the constituent principles 
of our frame. This morality degrades man into a most in- 
congruous being, whose noblest capacities and tendencies, 
whose most exalted hopes, and whose most insuperable fears 
have no existent object ; a being which Nature (whatever 
Nature means) most wantonly tantalizes and cruelly dooms to 
be the incessant sport of tormenting phantoms. This morality 
represents the whole moral world as a mighty anarchy, a 
scene of innumerable wrongs which are never to be redressed 
or revenged. It * dismisses * those motives which have the 
most commanding and salutary influence on the human heart, 
and those sentiments which are often the sole excitement and 
support of virtue and the sole curb and correction of vice. 
It relieves concealed, enterprising, or triumphant wickedness 
from its worst terrors ; but from suffering goodness it with- 
holds the consolations of hope. It is a morality without 
truth, dignity, and energy. It is the morality of atheism, 
and all the sublime virtue predicted from it is but extravagant 
reverie and * air-built speculation.' " There is something in 
the majestic march and solemn tone of these sentences, which 
recalls the better passages of " Political Justice," or some of 
the fine declamations to be found in St. Leon. 

There are two classes in a Church, whether that Church be 
large or small, who are pretty sure not to gain their proper 
position. The one is that of honest and independent minds, 
who will not run in the rut of their sect, who stammer in 
pronouncing their shibboleth, and who do not love their 
party better than truth, as Johnson injuriously said of 
Scotchmen with their country. These men have divers pains 
and penalties to encounter, — malign regards and suspicious 
insulation and abandonment; their faults are exaggerated, 
their merits and talents ignored or depreciated, the kicks and 
insults of a thousand contemptible creatures, some in and some 
out of office, are endured, and it is well for them if they be not 
driven to fierce recalcitration or to Parthian retreat; although 
if such men die, or gain some extraordinary success, the party 
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is ever ready, with all its flunkeys, to rush forward and claim 
as its own either their dead bodies or their living honours. 
Another class consists of modest, retiring, and studious per- 
sons, who, affecting the shade, are allowed to remain there 
undisturbed and unrecognised, unless, like Cincinnatus, it is 
found they can be conveniently withdrawn from the plough 
for a season to serve some public party end. To this latter 
class belonged Dr. Ferrier, who was left in his quiet town of 
Paisley, preaching at times with the tongue of angels, while 
glib-talking, bustling personages, great in small sensational- 
isms, or brimful of sincere cant and narrow bigoted intoler- 
ances, were sent to practise and prosper on the high places of 
the Zions of the day. Such undeserved neglect and un- 
deserved elevation he was too much of a man not to feel, but 
too much of a Christian to resent long or to proclaim loudly. 
Suffice it that he lived and died, revered by his people, be- 
loved by his friends, true to himself, and honoured by his 
God. 

Our space is nearly exhausted, the series is drawing to a 
close, and we can only now mention the names of a few more, 
on whom, if in other circumstances, we might have enlarged. 
Among the Methodists we know of a noble John Burton, 
with his profound sagacity, his marvellous wealth of illustra- 
tions, his quiet, commanding eloquence in the pulpit, and the 
true, warm catholicity of his spirit. Among the Independents 
in England we could have said much of Dr. W. Leask, a man of 
vigorous intellect, fine feelings, and no little poetical genius, 
whose "Lays of the Future" and "Struggles for Life" have met 
with a distinguished reception from a very considerable portion 
of the public ; and among the same body in Scotland we can 
name the Eev. David Cook, of Dundee, as a man of extraor- 
dinary knowledge, great philosophic culture, and earnest, 
onward moving aspirations. Among the Baptists it is hardly 
necessary to mention Mr. Mursell, of Leicester, as one of the 
manliest of men and of preachers, not altogether unworthy to 
fill the pulpit where Hall rayed out the chastened spendours 
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of the maturity and middle life of his ministry. In the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, among many rising and highly- 
cultured men, Mr. "Wallace, of Trinity Church, Edinburgh, is 
facile princeps for strong, clear, rapid reasoning, ready elo- 
quence, and masterly grasp. Among the Scottish Baptists, 
Mr. Culross, of Stirling, deserves special praise for elegance 
of composition and unction of spirit. Among the Morison- 
ians, there is their founder. Dr. James Morison, of G-lasgow, 
eminent as a scholar, and whose recent Monogram on the 
third chapter of the Romans has won praise in every quarter 
even from what Lord Lytton calls the Assirueum, that maunder- 
ing and malignant dotard of the press ; although we regret a 
little to see such powers and learning expended upon particles 
and articles, tittles and jots ; and there is that amiable and able 
man, the Eev. John G-uthrie, formerly of London, but recently 
transferred to the "West of Scotland. Among Eree Church 
clergymen there are certain eminent men, elderly, middle- 
aged, and young, who have not yet gathered the reputation 
they deserve, such as Dr. Hanna, Dr. Islay Bums, "Walter 
Smith, — whom persecution lately " dragged into fame," and 
nearly chased, if not up to heaven, into some more congenial 
spiritual society on earth, — and a youth of high promise, the 
Eev. William Knight, of Dundee. And in the United Presby- 
terian body there are, besides Dr. Anderson, commemorated 
in our first paper, another man of genius, the Rev. "W. B. 
Robertson, of Irvine, — whom his friends call the modem 
" Jeremy Taylor," who is certainly possessed of wonderful 
fancy as well as wit, is a poet as well as an orator, and who 
preaches highly eloquent and rich discourses, perhaps a little 
too luscious in their richness and too uniform in their splen- 
dour, — and some ministers of great ability, such as Drs. Q- 
Jeffrey, Eadie and Kerr, of Glasgow, and the Eev. John 
Cairns, of Berwick. 

A remark or two at the close of this little series may be 
permitted us. It is with rather a feeling of melancholy and 
disappointment that we dose this list. Admirable as the 
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men we have now tried to depict are or have been, we feel 
that their influence was not commensurate with their abilities, 
and that the work they did or are doing has not been precisely 
the thing the age is now requiring. And had we selected 
names higher than these on the rolls of fame, if not on 
the scale of excellence, — the Ghithries, Binneys, Macleods, 
Candlishes, and Spurgeons of the day, perhaps the same 
charge might be applicable to them too. In all these ministers 
we find talent, learning, earnestness, diligence, and in some of 
them even genius ; but we do not find thorough discernment 
of their time, or any such commanding influence over it as is 
possessed by certain laymen. "We miss on the whole the 
learning of the G-ermans, and their philosophic breadth, the 
burning oratory and irresistible fascination of the Chalmerses, 
Halls and Irvings of the past age, and the weight of power 
and grandeur of position possessed by the divines of the seven- 
teenth century. It is impressive to remember that such men 
as Carlyle, J. S. Mill, Darwin, Owen, Huxley, and that philo- 
sophical class generally, as well as a large portion of our 
litterateursy do not attend our sanctuaries or think our most 
eminent ministers, as a rule, worth listening to. It is lament- 
able too to reflect that the press, — including the newspaper, 
the review, the poem, and the fiction — are exerting greater 
power over thinking minds and over young persons than the 
pulpit, and are exerting it too often to the injury of the in- 
fluence of the Christian ministry. And there is some reason 
to fear that this state of things may get worse instead of 
better. Mr. Lowe the other day was, with almost Burkean 
force and prophetic insight and fervour, deploring the sad 
results he believes will follow from the triumph of democracy 
in Britain. Cassandra-like, he seemed to pride himself upon 
standing alone on his mount of melancholy vision, and crying 
with her, — 

" Oh, ill to me the lot awarded. 
Thou evil Pythian god. " 

But it requires no such sagacity as that of Edmimd Burke or 
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Eobert Lowe to discern perilous times as coming upon the 
Christian Church. On the middle class she is still exerting a 
great and blessed influence ; but the two extremes — the lower 
and the higher ranks — seem to have met in treating her with 
coldness, if not with rejection. Worse still, she is in danger 
of losing the higher minds of all classes. How is this state of 
things to be remedied ? Assuredly it is not to be remedied by 
ostrich-like blinking and winking at the fact. Nor is it to be 
met by loud outcries against philosophy, science, and litera- 
ture. It is only among the stupidest of sects, or in very 
remote country districts, that such cries do not move in all 
intelligent minds a mixture of contempt and pity, or that 
indeed they can be listened to at all. Of those who expect 
this sad state to be cured by sudden supernatural interference, 
we must speak with deep respect and with decided disagree- 
ment. God is not likely to proclaim the failure of nature, 
providence, and revelation in any such abnormal and extra- 
ordinary manner. The earth and the Church are not toys to 
be burnt up in any Divine pet. The great plan of the Father- 
God is not interfered with but promoted by all the evils, 
contradictions, misunderstandings, and blatant controversies 
and blasphemies of the age. Nor, need we say, is the remedy 
to be found in whining complaint, persecuting fanaticism, or 
unmanly desperation : no, nor in tightening the pressure of 
creeds and strengthening the stakes of dogmas. It is to be 
found in patience, in persevering study of the Divine oracles 
under the lights of modem culture, in readiness to quit every 
false vantage-ground and every untenable position, provided 
the citadel remain untaken, and in doing all we can, consist- 
ently with truth, to attract instead of to repel the rising or 
risen luminaries of the age, and getting them to revolve round 
the Christian Sun. We saw recently a beautiful and lively 
little girl, of two years old, in a garden, running toward some 
birds and seeking to embrace them in her loving arms. They 
were frightened, and fled; but not the less interesting in its 
innocence 'and simplicity was her attitude and effort. So let 
Christianity (like Marien in Mary Howitt*s beautiful " Pilgri- 
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mage") seek to go out into the world in all the fearlessness of 
love and purity, and to draw and win men into her embrace, 
caring very little what are their speculative opinions, what 
they think about the antiquity of the earth op the antiquity 
of man either, but seeking to touch their hearts with the 
loving and brotherly Spirit of Christ, and thus teaching the 
ablest of our savants and the most gifted of our men of genius 
to feel that the Qt)spel is after all just the shorthand divine 
contraction of the teachings of that highest and best philo- 
sophy which holds that the Fountain of the universe is 
Love and that its history is to issue in TJniversal Q-ood. 
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THE LATE EEV. PEEDEEICK W. EOBEETSON,* 

OF BBIGHTOir. 

An age of controversy is seldom an age of common sense ; it 
is seldom an age either of deep or wide-minded philosophical 
thought, and never of true charity or candour. Even the 
fairest of minds, caught in the whirl of polemical strife, be- 
comes one-sided, and begins to glory in the shame of its one- 
sidedness ; and the most powerful of intellects, while retaining 
its energy, loses its balance, and becomes sometimes a formid- 
able enemy to that very truth it professes to seek. Hence it 
is not by theological clamour and confusion, however earnest 
parties on all sides may be, and however strong and wide the 
ventilation given to their distinctive views, that there is 
usually much advance made either in the discovery of new 
truth or in the profitable application of old. It is in the soli- 
tary cell of the philosopher, exalted above the raging waters 
of strife, and watching the Bear in profound and calm contem- 
plation, that wisdom dwells with prudence and finds out witty 
inventions ; and it is in a stray pulpit here and there, sepa- 
rated alike from indifference and sectarianism, that religion 
assumes its fairest and most influential aspect. Perhaps the 
four divines in our country, most highly admired by the young 
Christian age, are Eobert Hall, John Foster, Thomas Arnold, 
and Frederick W. Eobertson, of Brighton ; and it is interest- 
ing to remember that all foiu' filled comparatively narrow and 
limited spheres. The pulpits of London seldom resounded with 
HalFs classic eloquence, he prefeping to dwell in the provinces 
among his own people, and there quietly to infuse, through 
the medium of a style almost ideally perfect, into prepared and 
selected spirits, his beautiful, and on the whole liberal scheme 

» See AdTertiaement at oommenoement. 
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of Christian thought. Foster's deeper current of cogitation 
would, but for his writings, have been a river running under- 
ground ; and not till tlie posthumous publication of his journal 
and letters was the ftiU strength of his genius and the real set 
of the stream of his opinions known to the general public. Thus 
Arnold lived and laboured in his " temple of industrious peace" 
at Rugby ; and as to Robertson, although warmly admired by 
his own circle of friends and the idol of Brighton, he enjoyed in 
his life-time no wide or thorough appreciation, he could hardly 
be even called by that now cheap term " a celebrity" ; not only 
had his high powers procured no fame, but he was by many 
misunderstood, misrepresented ; and some assert that he was 
worried to death by the ill offices and pitiful suspicions of his 
clerical brethren. Scarcely, however, had the grave closed over 
him — in one day in fact — ^his shade found itself famous. A 
single volume of sermons achieved the triumph, of sermons 
too which had not been written fully or with the view of pub- 
lication at all. We do not know if there be a similar case in 
literary history. An eminent minister, long since dead, left in 
a note-book of his discourses the following significant sen- 
tence : " He that publishes sermons not expressly left for 
publication is an assassin of posthumous reputation, and a 
sacrilegious trafficker in the memory of the dead." This rule, 
so true, and so scandalously disobeyed in the case of the vast 
majority of sermon books published after the death of their 
author, did not apply to those of Frederick Robertson. The 
public felt that there had been put into its hands a rough and 
fractured piece of rock, but then it was rock sown with gems 
and sparkling with nuggets ; and they said. If this basket of 
fragments be so rich, how rich must have been the original 
entertainment of which these are the mere remains ! Mut- 
terings indeed there were of heresy in certain quarters, a few 
growls from that miserable misprint shall we call it ? — The 
Becord; but on the whole the book was welcomed by accla- 
mation as the best volume of sermons that had been published 
in the century, and the author saluted everywhere as a master 
mind ; and it added of course to the effect, that many cried 
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in wonder, " Why did we never hear of such a man before ? — 
where had he found a shade deep enough to hide such a * many- 
coloured head ? ' " while others said in sorrow, " What a pity 
for the world and the Church that he has been taken away so 
soon, and in the very prime of his days ! *' Volume after 
volume succeeded, each more fragmentary in form, and each 
more suggestive in substance, as if the very fractions and 
grindings of the diamond were of equal value with the 
diamond itself ; and the cry is still, " They come ! " 

Popular as Robertson's sermons and other writings are, and 
are likely still more to become, it is not even yet a work of 
supererogation to dilate for a little on their merits and on the 
character of their author. Besides, widely as his works have 
been circulated, there still linger certain prejudices against 
him — prejudices which we trust to show are either wholly un- 
founded or very much exaggerated; and, therefore, before 
describing his general merits as a writer and purpose as a 
teacher, it may be as well, once for all, to brush away some of 
the misrepresentations by which his name has been clouded. 
His views of the atonement we do not enter upon at large, as 
we wish to avoid all polemical discussion, unless it be simply 
to say that he does admit a vicarious element in that great 
transaction ; although laying the principal stress upon the 
love and self-sacrifice which he conceived to have been its 
main basis. He has been accused of indifference to or dis- 
belief in the Sabbath ; but this too is a misconception. He 
frequently expresses his profound respect and love for that 
blessed day, although he rests its authority rather on early 
Christian example, and on his notion that all time is G-od*B, 
than on the law of Moses. If he may be said to throw the 
Jewish Sabbath into the fire, it is only that there may rise out 
from its ashes a glorious phoenix — ^the Lord's day, a day of 
voluntary observance, spiritual communion, and hallowed but 
happy rest. On the* other hand, he is never loth to express 
his contempt and indignation for those who, as he says, refuse 
that kind of recreation to the poor man which the rich do not 
hesitate to take in their sumptuous mansions and pleasure- 
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grounds, who stop the railway while they ply the chariot and 
the cab. Hear his burning words, from a sermon preached 
especially in reference to the Sydenham Palace and Sunday : 
" Many a man whose heart swells with what he thinks pious 
horror when he sees the letter delivered, or the train run upon 
the Sabbath-day, can pass through the streets at night unde- 
pressed and unshocked by the evidences of the wide-spread 
profligacy which has eaten deep into his country's heart. 
And many a man who would gaze upon the domes of a 
Crystal Palace rising above the trees with somewhat of the 
same feeling with which he would look on a temple dedicated 
to Juggernaut, and who would fancy that something of the 
spirit of an ancient prophet was burning in his bosom when 
his lips pronounce the Woe ! "Woe ! of a coming doom, would 
sit calmly in a social circle of English life, and scarcely feel 
uneasy in listening to its uncharitableness and its slanders — 
would hear without one throb of indignation the common das- 
tardly condemnation of the weak for sins which are venial in 
the strong ; would survey the relations of the rich and poor 
in this country, and remain calmly satisfied that there is no- 
thing false in them, unbrotherly and wrong." " No," he adds, 
"my brethren, let us think clearly and strongly on this 
matter. It may be that God has a controversy with this 
people. But if judgments are in store for this nation, they 
will fall not because the correspondence of this country is 
carried on upon the Sabbath-day, nor because Samday trains 
are not arrested by the legislature, nor because a public per- 
mission is given to the working classes for a few hours' recrea- 
tion on the day of rest — but because we are selfish men, 
because we prefer pleasure to duty, and traffic to honour, and 
because we love our party more than bur Church, and our 
Church more than our Christianity, and our Christianity more 
than truth, and ourselves more than all. These are the things 
that defile a nation ; butthe labour and the recreation of its 
poor, these are not the things that defile a nation." 

There are, we admit, expressions here and there scattered 
through Eobertson's rather numerous posthumous productions, 
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which may startle and offend, and with which we do not profess 
to agree ; but it ought to be remembered in common candour 
that ahnost all his writings, with very trifling exceptions, are 
posthumous, and were never revised for the press ; that, 
secondly, these dubious or unguarded expressions are very few, 
and a man ought not to be made an offender for a word ; and, 
thirdly, that they are counter-balanced, and in reality explained, 
by the vast mass of Christian principle. Christian sentiment, 
and most earnest and devout feeling, which are to be found in 
his books. 

Brobertson, as we hinted in the introductory paragraph, has 
found ultimate advantage from that comparative obscurity in 
which he spent his few and laborious years. Popular as a 
preacher, and active and useful as a public man, he was not 
distracted by the everlasting worry of a metropolitan life, nor 
enervated by the fuming incense of metropolitan applause. 
He realized to some extent the position Coleridge contem- 
plated with envy, that of one living collaterally or aside to the 
world ; not pushed too far out of the reach of its voice or 
feeling of its influences, but not deafened by its clamours or 
lost in its vortex. Such a man " hears the tumult, and is 
still." Neither shut up in academic or cloistered solitude, 
nor wasted and weakened in the toils and pressure of society, 
he takes a quiet, calm, rounded and philosophical, yet lively 
and deeply interested view of all things. Invaluable this in 
an age like the present, when so many are running to and fro, 
and can only reach knowledge by snatches, like the dogs in 
Egypt, which for fear of the crocodiles lap the stream without 
pausing on their course ; when the reading of thousands of 
intelligent men is confined to the newspapers and periodicals 
of the day, and when the keenest of eyes are blinded without 
knowing that they are, by near but narrow views of subjects 
and objects too, which assume their true aspects only at the 
distant horizon and to the far philosophic glance. Nay, we 
think that Eobertson was eminently fortunate in the fact 
that he was abused and misrepresented — that he had to be 
hammered out — ^that he was not one of those pets of the public 
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who flicker all their days like butterflies in the sunshine of 
popular favour, much pleased and all pleasing, but who die 
and are most deservedly forgotten — that he had to give the 
world " assurance of a man," not only by labour, but by severe 
suffering too — and that his laurels did not grow till they grew 
upon his early grave. All this seemed necessary for him, and 
if he sometimes complained of, he never succumbed under, the 
necessity. It could not of course but be painful to have his 
motives traduced, his opinions caricatured, such harsh and 
unfair epithets as " Neologian," " Rationalist," etc., flung at 
his forehead ; all this he felt to be a martyrdom, but it was 
one which tested his worth, strengthened his powers, con- 
firmed his beliefs, and has secured his posthumous triumph. 
No doubt, there does at times come over his meditations and 
earnest appeals a faint bar of sorrow^ — very touching — as if he 
were, like the unhappy poet, tempted to 

" Lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away this life of care." 

Yet who can regret the sorrows of genius since they give 
mankind such exquisite enjoyment, teach them such humbling, 
saddening, yet salutary lessons ; and since we feel that there 
is usually connected with them even at the time some sublime 
compensation ? It is one of the laws of the universe, that if 
we bruise pleasure too much it yields us woe, and that if we 
bruise pain sufficiently it yields pleasure. A tear is often the 
most powerful of telescopes. The glance of melancholy, 
though a fearful, is also a far-seeing gift ; and those gems are 
the richest which have been laboriously extracted from out of 
the deepest and most dangerous mines. Had Robertson been 
made an archbishop, he might have been — although we much 
doubt it — a happier man ; but he would not in all probability 
have left so much valuable material for thought behind him, 
not have been stung as much by sorrow as by ambition and 
genius into the best preacher of his day and generation. 

And what were the qualities which rendered him in the 
general judgment the best preacher of his day ? They are 
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numerous, and we will now proceed to mention a few of the 
principal. He was eminently, like the wise men of Issachar of 
old, a discemer of his time. He saw, below the confusion 
and controversy which were raging, the strong silent proces- 
sion of great principles ; and he had confidence in their ulti- 
mate success. To see a principle through the flying shadows 
and empty ceremonies or shows by which it is often clouded 
or caricatured is a great proof of mental power. But to realize 
it, to hold it fast, and to place implicit belief in its validity 
and its future triumph, is one of the rarest of moral feats. 
And although Eobertson was not at one with the majority of 
Christians on many minor points, and had little regard for 
dogmas as dogmas, few have held more tenaciously to the really 
great principles of our faith. The Personality and Father- 
hood of God — the incomparable grandeur, beauty, tender 
humanity, and towering Divinity of the character and teaching 
of Christ — the moral and spiritual supremacy of the Christian 
religion — as well as its mercifulness and condescension to man, 
seeming, like the figure of a kneeling god, to bend before hu- 
manity and beseech it to be reconciled — its catholicity, as not 
only adapting itself to every class and intellect of men, but ab- 
sorbing and transfiguring all the elements of the good and the 
true to be found in other religions and systems — ^its progress- 
iveness, no marble fixture in some mouldering shrine of the 
past, but a "fire unfolding itself,** a power at work still, acting 
in the living present, feeding on the products of the new, and 
growing with what it feeds on as well as enriched by the spoils 
of the past, evolving continually new aspects, and destined to 
appropriate to itself and surround its central truths with aU 
genuine sciences and philosophies — the contact our religion 
ever establishes with the conscience, the heart, and the practice 
— and the sympathies it always has extended to the humbler 
and more ignorant classes, feeling for the forlorn, remembering 
the forgotten, teaching the poor to be independent of their 
poverty, and the lowly to feel the dignity of labour and the 
duty of self-respect : these, which are only a few of what we 
call the eternal and living verities of Christianity, are the 
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main arguments of Bobertson's powerful eloquence, or sliall I 
rather say of his song ? for a song in its poetic fervour and 
simple yet swelling melody it often is. 

Such principles and varieties of Christianity Bohertson did 
not only assert to exist in it, but exemplified in his own mode of 
teaching it. One of these, which we have not hitherto men- 
tioned, was largely developed in his manner of public instruc- 
tion, I mean the boldness of its utterance. Christ, with all 
the mildness of His spirit, was also the most daring of teachers. 
There was not a prejudice or prepossession of His day, not a 
consecrated or unconsecrated sham, not a popular but unworthy 
sect or section, or even prominent guilty individual of the 
time, whom or which He did not expose, denounce, or utterly 
blast in the blaze of His moral indignation. This devouring 
fire sometimes lurked in parable, sometimes was shaded by the 
screen of irony, and sometimes burst out in the forked flashes 
of invective ; but it was always there, and was felt to be the more 
terrible because it was the wrath of the Lamb. Now, while 
keeping in reverent remembrance the vast gulf which must ever 
separate the Divine Master from the very loftiest of His fol- 
lowers, it is impossible to read some of Robertson's sermons 
without being struck vnth their resemblance in this respect to 
the discourses of the Great Teacher. He shows this boldness 
in the selection of his topics as well as treatment. He takes 
often his texts not so much from the book of Revelation as 
from the book of Providence, from the aspects and evils of the 
present time. It is not the fossil Pharisee in Jerusalem that 
he digs out to denounce ; it is the Pharisee seated in a com- 
fortable pew within his own sight. When he sends the 
"message of the Church to men of wealth," he does not send it 
to the skeletons of the rich men who erst sat beside the Jewish 
treasury, but to those living but often selfish men who crowd 
the Royal Exchange or sit in the House of Lords. We have 
heard already how he addresses the Pharisaic class ; let us 
hear now the grave and almost awful words with which he 
concludes his sermon to the rich. " Alas ! we, the clergy of 
the Church of England, have for three long centuries taught 
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submission to the powers tliat be, as if tbat were tbe only 
text in Scripture bearing on the relations between the rulers 
and the ruled. Earely have we dared to demand of the powers 
that be, justice — of the wealthy and of the titled, duties. We 
have produced foHos of slavish flattery upon the Divine right 
of power. Shame on us ! "We have not denounced the wrongs 
done to weakness ; and yet for one text in the Bible which 
requires submission and patience from the poor, you will find a 
hundred which denounce the vices of the rich. In the writings 
of the noble old Jewish prophets, that and almost that only, — 
that in the Old Testament, with a deep roll of words that sound 
like Sinai's thunders, — and that in the New Testament in words 
less impassioned and more calmly terrible, from the apostles and 
their Master : and woe to us in the great Day of G-od, if we 
have been the sycophants of the rich instead of the redressers 
of the poor man's wrongs." 

Boldness is sometimes said to spring from vanity or fanati- 
cism, or from a mixture of both ; and from these charges we 
cannot absolutely free even such a great, good, and sincere man 
as Edward Irving. But iPrederick Robertson seems to have had 
no vanity, he was too sad a hearted man for that : vanity is 
usually the vice of selfish natures, although sometimes it is 
found in noble men; and from fanaticism he was saved by 
the liberality of his religious views and by the extreme 
breadth of his intellectual sympathies. As we have already 
indicated, he looked upon Christianity not as a narrow collec- 
tion of bristling points, but as an expansive, all-sided and pro- 
gressive system, — if a system indeed it can be called, and not 
rather a Divine element of spiritual insight and of spiritual 
life, ready to coalesce with all things that are true and 
lovely and of " good report," wherever it meets them on its 
immortal journey. And of the relations of science and philo- 
sophy to religion, our author appears to have had views as just 
as they were Uberal. He thought they were powers — or orbs 
shall we call them ? — ^which, when kept within their own 
spheres, were amicable and bound by beautiful harmonies;, 
but when one-sided or fanatical men — ^and he knew right well 
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tliat there were fimatics in science and pliiloBoplij as well as 
in religion — seek to pnsli them ont of tlieip spheres into 
collision with each other, or to demand for any one an absolute 
superiority over the rest, or to bring them into closer union 
by main force or by transparent sophistry, he felt that they 
were in reality injuring the influence of all three. He felt too 
that to reconcile the letter of science with that of revelation 
was as yet impossible ; that, even though never folly in this 
sense reconciled, Christianity in its genuine acceptation would 
continue as independent of science as science of it, and that 
the spirit of aU true science, true philosophy, and true religion 
was essentially the same ; being that of reverence, of wonder- 
ing worship, of love and humility, of patient and believing 
research, and of out-bursting and never-ending praise. We 
do not know what would have been Eobertson's attitude had 
he lived to confront the theories of Darwin and Lyell ; but we 
are certain it would not have been on the one hand that of 
blind determination to reject them d priori and whatever their 
evidence might be ; nor on the other of mere stupid and 
panic fright, stumbling in the earthquake itself had caused ; 
nor, in another direction still, of hasty, eager, interested, and 
ill-omened reception, as if each new theory were a new dagger 
to plunge into the heart of the sinking CsBsar of the grand old 
Christian faith. "We believe that he, in a beautiful blending 
of philosophy and religion, would have in patience possessed 
his soul, and waited anxiously but fearlessly for the results of 
mature and final investigation. 

In thorough keeping with these feelings were his sympathies 
with the doubters, the uncertain, the desponding, and the 
erroneous, particularly among the young. He never disguises 
from us that he has had doubts himself, and that doubt is in 
this age as certainly the result of thought as shadow is of 
substance ; for as Pestus has it, — 

** Who never doubted, never half beKeved ; 
Where doubt, there truth is ; *tis her shadow/' 
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Doubt in itself lie never blames any more tban be would 
blame a fever ; it is only when doubt is arrogant or unfair, or 
wben it allies itself witb licentiousness tbat be lifts up bis 
voice against it, and even tben it is more in sorrow tban in 
anger. His way of dealing witb tbe bonest and true-bearted 
doubter, as may be seen in bis admirable sermon " On tbe 
Doubt of Tbomas," is very interesting and beautiful He 
first of all tbere recounts all tbe objections against tbe doc- 
trine of a resurrection, and sbows tbe weakness of most of tbe 
ordinary pleas for it, and baving tbus gained tbe confidence 
and sympatby of tbe sceptic, be proceeds to introduce some 
otber considerations, sucb as tbe testimony of Tbomas coun- 
tersigned by Jobn, and especially tbe evidence wbicb tbe 
spirit of man in its aspirations and its love fumisbes of im- 
mortality, as new elements affecting tbe judgment and com- 
pletely altering tbe state of tbe argument. Wbat tbougb all 
natural analogy fails to prove eitber resurrection or immortal 
life, tbougb universal belief proves notbing but tbe exist- 
ence of universal belief, yet we bave valuable testimony in 
tbe words of eye-witnesses for tbe fact of Cbrist's resurrec- 
tion ; and wbenever tbe dark dream of annibilation is presented 
to us, does not tbe soul itself rise up "like tbunder beard 
remote," to rebuke it as a cbimera and a blaspbemy ? In deal- 
ing witb sceptical autbors sucb as Sbelley, he is very tender, 
yet very true and discriminating. " In one sense," be says, 
" Sbelley was an infidel, in anotber sense be was not an 
infidel ; I could read you passages from Queen Mab wbicb 
every rigbt-minded man would indignantly condemn, but I 
could read you others breathing a spirit of benevolence and 
aspiration and trust and purity, which are as sublime as 
poetically beautiful ; I will quote one of the latter class : — 

* For when the power of imparting good 
Ib eqoal to the will, the hmnan sool 
Bequires no other heaven.' 

" I do not ask for a more spirited or a more just idea of 
heaven. Compare it with words infallible^ * If we love one 

K 
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anotlier, God dwelleth in us.* 'It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.'" He might also have quoted from the 
" Prometheus Unbound," the words of a supposed Spirit, who 

says : — 

". . . laHt 
On ft great ship lightning-split. 
And speeded thither on the sigh 
Of one who gave an enemy 
His plank, then plunged aside to die." 

He then goes on to show that Shelley's hatred at Christianity 
arose from his ignorance of the true nature of Christianity ; 
he had studied its features in caricature. Altogether his view 
of the unhappy bard coincided much with that contained in 
our own lines elsewhere, — 

" What awfal cloud 'tween Shelley came and Christ ? 
Eternity alone can e'er explain. 
Perhaps it was some dreary dogma piled 
By human notions, cold as frosted hands. 
Around the circle glowing 'neath the cross, 
Which Mocked his Tision and repelled his fSuth. 
Perhaps some damndd demon was allowed 
To enter that bright soul, and rend that heart 
With crooked claws of doubt and eTil dream. 
Perhaps he saw the truth, but in a form 
So strange and dazzling, that it came to him 
In madness and in terror — ^like an eye 
Tom wide by torture — ^till he shrieking died. 
And then we listen, and we hear that shriek 
Softened into a low and far-off sound, 
A sob, but not the sob of wild despair ; 
No, *tis the sobbing of a wayward child, 
Ere, in his sorrow and his glad surprise, 
He faints away into a father's arms." 

Tet most faithful was Bobertson in his dealing with the 
conscience and the conduct of such men as were tried by 
scepticism. And here we give a quotation from his own 
impressive words: — ^**It is an awful moment when the 
soul begins to find that the props on which it has blindly 
rested so long are some of them rotten, and begins to suspect 
ihem aH, — when it. begins to feel the nothizigness of some of. 
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the traditionary opinions which have been received with implicit 
confidence, and in that horrible insecurity begins almost to 
doubt whether there be anything to believe at all. It is an 
awful hour, let him who has passed through say how awful, 
when thy life has lost its meaning, and seems shrivelled into 
a span ; when the grave appears to be the end of all, human 
goodness nothing but a name, and the sky above this universe 
a dead expanse black with the void from which G-od himself 
has disappeared; in that fearful loneliness of spirit, when 
those who should have been his friends and counsellors only 
frown on his misgivings, and everything seems wrapped in 
hideous uncertainty, I know but one way in which a man may 
come out from his agony scatheless ; it is by holding fast to 
those things which are certain still, the grand simple land- 
marks of morality. In the darkest hour through which a 
human soul can pass, whatever else is doubtful, this at least 
is certain. If there be no G-od, and no future state, yet even 
then it is better to be generous than selfish, better to be 
chaste than licentious, better to be true than false, better to 
be brave than to be a coward. Blessed beyond all earthly 
blessedness is the man who in the tempestuous darkness of 
the soul has dared to hold fast to these venerable landmarks. 
Thrice blessed is he who, when all is drear and cheerless with- 
in and without, when his teachers ten^fy him and his friends 
shrink from him, has obstinately clung to moral good. Thrice 
blessed, because his night shall pass into clear bright day." 
" Generally," he adds, " the step from doubt is a reckless 
plunge into sensuality or mere worldliness : then comes the 
darkening of the moral being ; and then, from uncertainty and 
scepticism, it may be that the path les unobstructed sheer 
down into atheism. But if there be one on earth who de- 
serves compassion, it is the sincere, earnest, and honest 
doubter. Let who will denounce him, I will not. I would 
stand by his side and say, 'Courage, my brother! you are 
darkening your own soul, you are contradicting the meaning 
of your own existence. But Q-od is your Father, and an In- 
finite Spirit seeks to mingle itself with yours** " 

112; 
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"We have often heard the originalitj of Bobertson's mind 
and main thoughts questioned. But really we are not careful 
to answer in such a matter, since absolute origination is a 
thing which, like original innocence, has long since fled the 
earth. All thinkers must borrow either premises, or conclu- 
sions, or the intermediate links between them, or peradventure 
all three. But still Bobertson may be held so far original in 
various important respects. Por example, how many English 
clergymen, or clergymen anywhere, could or durst— particu- 
larly nearly twenty years ago — have spoken in the style and 
spirit of the extracts we have just read ? That manly boldness, 
that wide sympathy, even were it a little overstretched, was 
originality or something better. It proclaims, too, such a 
calm and deep confidence in his present convictions, that 
he can look back with a mild pity on his past experiences, 
as well as on those still labouring in the same waters of 
perplexity. It is from a rock, as he says himself, that he 
bids his weltering brethren to take courage and to draw 
near. But we find another element of natural, if not abso- 
lutely original, power in the marvellous faculty he has of 
presenting thought in essences, in aphorisms, in short and 
simple sentences. He offers us his deep truths and compre- 
hensive intuitions in a succession of little, almost fairy cups, 
each charged with what might have been diluted through a 
thousand common vessels. And he often seems playing in 
flowers about the brink of a subject, while in reality he has 
been probing it to the heart. "We could quote hundreds of these 
pregnant and poignant sentences, but as his works are in so 
many hands it is quite needless. And above all, he might be 
called, if not original, certainly very singular in the simplicity 
and sincerity of his aims. Not Clarkson, not Garibaldi, in 
their very different walks were more devoted with a single eye 
to the purpose which, like martyr flames, at once consumed 
and glorified them, than Bobertson to his high calling. One 
who knew him well writes us concerning him thus : — " His 
whole life was a burning, blazing self-sacrifice to truth and to 
datjr. " To bring essential Christianity to bear upon men's 
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hearts and lives — to get men not only to believe, but to 
realize their feith — to bring religion down from the altitudes 
of metaphysics, from the dreary regions of abstraction with all 
its frosted folios, and up from the swamps of ceremonialism, 
with its beggarly elements and bloated bubbles — and to fix it 
on the foundations of common sense and of Christian conscious- 
ness, that was his noble task — a task from which no amount 
of detraction, and no feeling of isolation and solitude could 
deter him. Nay, he was of that noble, heroic nature, that he 
fought the more bravely and strenuously because he was 
fighting alone. His motto was — "This one thing I do, and I 
cannot help doing it." 

In another respect Eobertson, for his class, was very singu- 
lar, if not entirely solitary ; we mean in his deep interest in 
the working classes. The admired of all the fashionable 
worshippers in the most fashionable of watering-places, a man 
of the highest culture and most refined taste and genius, he 
yet threw himself into the very heart of the masses, now to 
encourage, now to sympathise, and now faithfully to warn and 
counsel them. Of course he was altogether above the suspi- 
cion of seeking for their suffrages in any paltry interest of his 
own — of being what is called a " mob orator. " He had nothing 
in one sense either to gain or to lose by them. He knew the 
people's faults, and he told them so to their faces. But he 
knew that they are not as you hear some pretend — ^totally 
and thoroughly corrupt. He looked at them besides, to 
employ a distinction he was fond of using — ^not so much in 
their actual as in their ideal aspect ; not in what they were, 
but what they might become. As he illustrates the thought 
himself — ** When the agriculturist sees a small white almond- 
like thing rising from the ground, he calls that an oak ; but 
that is not the truth of fact, it is an ideal truth. The oak 
is a large tree with spreading branches and leaves and acorns ; 
but that is only an inch long, and imperceptible in all its 
development. Yet the agriculturist sees in it the ideal of 
what it shall be, and if I may borrow a Scriptural phrase, he 
imputes to it the majesty and excellence and glory which axA 
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to be hereafter J* And to to Eobertaon's broiheriy and pro- 
pbetic eye die suuMes of the oommnnitj aeem tzansfigmed in 
the Hght of tluit '^good time coming," when having gained 
aelf-eontrol, cast off ignorance and infidditj, obtained tho- 
xong^ sympathy from their saperiors, and accepted a manly, 
enlightened, humane, and progressiTe £>rm of tiie Christian 
fittth, Ihey shall become men as well as working men, and by 
the eleration of their platform, shall contnbute to the deration, 
ay and to the confirmation too, of that of the middle and 
npper classes of the community. How does he define a true 
man of the labouring class ? It is as ^' a man whose respect 
is not servility, whose religion is not superstition, and whose 
obedience is not the drudgery of ' dumb, driven cattle. '" 

From such yiews, in^>erfect as they are, of Eobertson's 
grand moral aims, it may seem a very steep descent to come 
down on his merely intellectual and artistic qualities, and it 
were a mere impertinence now to dwell long upon them. His 
genius was strong, and was clear as well as far-reaching in its 
vision ; his power of illustration was nearly as rich, but far 
better regulated than that of Jeremy Taylor ; his style was 
nervous, sententious, and in its eeyere and curt simplicity 
seems sometimes to tremble below the weight of the thoughts 
and the splendour of the images which were super-imposed 
upon it. For those sermons, which may live as long as the 
English language, he himself cared nothing ; they came off 
from him with as little effort as the leaves on a frosty 
autumnal morning fall down from the parent tree ; but the 
stream into which they dropped was the river of immortality. 

Thus far we had written, and all this had been published, 
before Eobertson's life and letters appeared. We shaU now 
add a few remarks in addition, suggested by that most painful, 
impressive, and instructive record. 

Let us copy from our private journal our first fresh feelings 
after laying down the volumes : — " 6th Nov., 1865. — Finished 
Bobertson. It is a most interesting, but in some points un^ 
satisfactory and painful book. What, to such martyrs as he 
and Arnold, are Huss, and Jerome, and Bradford P Burning 
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with a love of truth, like thirst in a waterless desert, with 
mingled love and contempt for men, with a sense of injury like 
that of a Marsyas when flayed alive, with the effect of unhappy 
circumstances, and the scars of public and unjust reproach, 
besides bearing the * burden and the mystery of all this unin- 
telligible world,' and in Eobertson's case with a literal fire in 
his brain as well as a spiritual fire in his heart, ye flames of 
Smithfield, and dry pans of the Inquisition, ye were mild and 
merciful compared to these ! Yet the gloom passes .away at 
last, and at his early even-tide there . is light and euthanasia, . 
the light of a lively hope, which doubtless, like the red sky of 
a northern midsiunmer night, melted, without setting, into the 
dawning of the day. Peace to his proud, fiery, true, devout, 
melancholy, gifted, and noble shade." 

In more maturely considering the revelation given by the 
life and letters, we were struck with the early acceptance by 
Robertson of his life as a life of duty and suffering. Even 
when he became a most devout and decided Christian, we find 
little or none of the joy and peace which are so frequently as- 
sociated with first religious impressions, at least after the agony 
of what is called the new birth is past. On such felicity 
he seems to have looked down as on a fool's paradise, in which 
he had neither the wish nor the power io continue long. Like 
the war-horse he smelled the battle afar off, the thunder of 
the captains, and the shouting. He had become not a sluggish 
and dreamy disciple, but a soldier of Jesus Ohrist, and he 
must support the character by brave and earnest struggle. 

The ardour and energy he brought to the fight were at- 
tended no doubt by a lofty satisfaction ; but grief was stiU 
his close cqmpanion. The bravest soldier must carry his sha- 
dow with him to the noblest field. Csdsar Malan truly divined 
Robertson's spirit when he told him his would be a sad life 
and a sad ministry. In vain did he bear about the key Pro- 
mise in his bosom— ay, a key inscribed in golden letters with 
the hope of the speedy personal advent of Christ. This hope 
seems gradually to have faded away from his mind, as it does 
from many powerful and progressive thinkers, who begin to 
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feel it is not a solution but an evasion of Christian difficulties, 
and would probably have left even Edward Irving's if his life 
had been spared and his mind had got free of its fanatical 
leanings. There was undoubtedly in Eobertson s mind, apart 
from all external circumstances and the phases of his faith, 
that divine discontent, that nameless unrest, that lonely exile 
feeling which has distinguished so many of the very greatest 
and most far-seeing of intellects. One is reminded of the 
Highland seer, as described by Scott, the visionary of the 
Second Sight becoming 4;he victim of his privilege, trembling, 
perspiring, rolling his eyes hideously, writhen by convulsions, 
OP falling down as a dead man, now upon the heathery moor- 
land, now upon the high naked crag, now in the dim forest 
depth, and now by the side of the lonely cataract, while Sight 
is pouring through him its terrible surge, at one time sweep- 
ing over him the Present, and anon starting some monstrous 
event from the cavern of the Future, and hurling it against 
his eye till at last awaking he cries, not to " dream again," 
and says with Cassandra, 

** Oh, ill to me the lot awarded, 
Thou evil Pythian god I " 

Strange how, literally or spiritually, such victims of Apollo 
have abounded in every ago and country, and their power has 
seldom been a blessing to them, often a curse. It is recorded 
to have rendered Cassandra miserable; and even if her story 
be a myth, it is one founded on fact and full of meaning. It 
coexisted in Balaam with deceit, witchcraft, and other evils. 
Even Samuel ''the seer" does not seem to have been as happy 
as he was good and gifted. How miserable in their might and 
holiness the Hebrew prophets, always bowing under "bur- 
dens," ever uttering " woes ! " And have not almost all pro- 
phetic minds among the poets — Lucretius, Dante, Petrarch, 
Milton, Young, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, 
and Bailey — ^been sad-hearted men, — 

*' In snffering learning what they tanght in song ? '* 
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Are happiness then and virtue hollow delusions, and is it the 
privilege of the gifted to see through them into "Wbat ? The 
loathsome abyss of Eeality, crawling like old chaos with mon- 
sters, alive with death, pregnant with perdition ? No ; we must 
not, cannot believe this ; although we can only confute it by 
a firm, loyal, unreasoning trust and hope in God and in the 
future. And let us remember too that Shakspere, Homer, 
Scott, and Goethe, perhaps the four greatest of our poetic seers 
were cheerful if not happy men. To add to Eobertson's 
native, though manly and Christian sadness, there were the 
cares of public ministerial work, which pressed peculiarly on his 
proud and sensitive spirit. And then came that tremendous 
convulsion in his religious views which he has described so 
powerfully in the passage we have quoted already, for it is 
himself manifestly he has in view when he says, "It is an awful 
moment when the soul begins to find that the props on which 
it leant are rotten," etc. How many, alas, can sympathise 
in this age with the harrowing pathos of that passage ! How 
many remember with a sort of dreadful delight such a season 
of gloomy struggle, during which the pillars of heaven and 
earth seemed tottering amidst earthquake noises to their 
foundations, and a cloud like a man's hand — or rather like that 
black Hand which is to turn the sun into darkness — rose up 
between the mind and its early religious hopes and the God 
of its fathers ! Some alas, unlike Bobertson, have (see 
Proude's " Nemesis of Paith ") in the gloom ceased to recog. 
nise moral distinctions, and have gone for a season utterly 
astray, if not been entirely and finally engulfed. But others, 
like Eobertson, have clung amid the storm to moral goodness 
as their only remaining stronghold and have been rewarded 
by-and-by by the outshining of faith again in a milder, softer 
light, some superstitious haloes having melted away, and some 
of the false fervour given it by the atmosphere having dis- 
appeared. Most affecting is that journal written by him while 
on the continent, and describing his feelings as he fied away 
alone to escape from his own wild and terrible thoughts into 
the bosom of nature, and was by her motherly ministrations 
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soothed, if not satisfied, and retimied, if not a sadder, cer- 
tainly a wiser man. 

"What a luridlj brilliant career did he run in Brighton ! 
Teeming with thoughts, burning with zeal, full of poetic 
genius, cheered by the sympathy of crowds of the young, and 
ingenuous, and intelligent who hung upon his lips, beautiM 
as an angel, and with lips and eyes which glowed, and glistened, 
and rolled with almost prophetic inspiration, — there was yet 
misrepresentation around, and misery within him ; scowling 
foreheads and malignant eyes were mingled with his audience; 
his brethren were undermining, and his superiors frowning 
at him ; he seems to have had little domestic comfort ; fame 
had not risen upon his path, and altogether he was a soli- 
tary actor in a sadly real though magnificent tragedy. Yet 
while his heart bled, it never broke. He retained to the very 
last his integrity, his intellectual convictions, and his Chris- 
tian spirit and hopes. One friend was «ver true to him — his 
noble father, who still mourns hifi loss with more than a 
father's sorrow, but is comforted by the posthumous renown 
which now surrounds his son's name as a rainbow. A few 
clergymen too of a kindred spirit did him justice. A gentleman, 
himself a man of great ability, and who was once well known 
in Scotland, the Eev. Alexander Eoss, of Brighton, writes of 
him. to us in such glowing terms as these — "The most 
chivalrous soul I ever knew in man was his, and he was 
beautiful to look at. His indignation against shams and hypo- 
crisies in private life was something quite terrible. Within the 
orthodox lines, and he was really within them, the transfigur- 
ing power of his genius was all but miraculous. He was a 
man of sorrows, but his sorrows only lent new power and 
pathos to his heart and intellect ! " 

We have but one thing more to add, ere closing this essay. 
On the 23rd of August, 1853, there appeared in the streets of 
Brighton, on the way to its extra-mural cemetery, euch a mul- 
titude as had never assembled in that town before. It was the 
Mineral of Erederick Eobertson. Besides a numerous body of 
the parochial clergy, two Dissenting ministers at least — namely, 
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Mr. Goulty, of the Congregational Church, and Mr. Eoss — 
had the manliness to forget their differences, and to follow his 
revered dust to the grave. After them came the committees 
of the Brighton Athenaeum, the Mechanics' Institute, and 
several other bodies of which the dead man had been the 
decus et tutamen, the foundation and the ornament. And, be- 
hind, last and truest of all the mourning train, walked 1,500 
hard-headed, hard-handed working men, three abreast, cover- 
ing half a mile, and weeping as they went at the loss of their 
counsellor, their guide, who had added a stimulus to their 
studies, and poured a glory on their rugged life. Altogether 
a touching, a suggestive, a sublime sight. How different from 
the funeral of Edward Irving, where, although the cortege of 
the public was numerous, the number of sorrowing clergymen 
was disgracefully small. Times have changed since then: 
yea, times have changed since even 1853, and shall change 
more thoroughly still; but no lapse of time shall ever 
mutilate the mausoleum or quench the fame of such brave, 
liberal-minded, high-souled, truth-loving, and devout men as 
rrederick William Eobertson, of Brighton. 
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Tenor, and Bass). — Crown 8vo., stiff covers, each, is. 5 limp cloth, 
IS. 6d.; roan, gilt edges, 2s. 

Section II —Chants, Sangtuses, Anthems, <Scg. 

Compressed Score. — Crown 8vo., stiff covers, is. 6d.; cloth lettered, 2s. j 
roan, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

The Complete Work in One Volume. 

Compressed Score, cloth, 5s.; roan gilt, 5s. 6d. Vocal Score. — Crown 

8vo., cloth lettered, 7s. ; roan, gilt edges, 8s. 
The Separate Parts may also be had bound up with the Chants. 

Crown 8vo., cloth lettered, 3s. 6d. ; roan, gilt edges, 4s. 

WEIGH-HOUSE SERIES. 

Congregational Church Music, con- 
taining 300 Tunes, 46 Chants, and 44 Anthems. The Music has been 
carefully arranged for Congregational use by several eminent Harmonists, 
Principal Editions. — Full Vocal Score, crown 8vo., oblong, cloth, 55.5 
Pocket Edition, roan gilt, 6s. 6d. ; Treble and Alto Parts, cloth limp, 
IS. 5 roan, 2s. Tenor Part, cloth limp, is.j roan, 2s. Bass Part, cloth 
limp, IS.; roan, 2s. Pianoforte Score, imp. 8vo., cloth, los. 6d. 
Organ Score, folio oblong, cloth, 12s.; half-bound, 15s. 

Congregational Chants and Anthems. 

A Supplement to all Tune-books. Containing 46 Chants and 44 
Anthems. 

Full Vocal Score, limp cloth, is. 6d. ; ditto, cloth boards, 2s. ; Treble 
and Alto Part, for Sunday-schools, stiff covers, 8d. ; Instrumental Score 
(with preludes), stiff covers, 3s. ; Sol-Fa, Full Score, stiff covers, is. \ 
the Words of the Anthems, stitched, id. 

Psalms and Hymns from Holy Scrip- 
ture. Arranged for Chanting. A Companion Volume to ** Congre- 
gational Chants and Anthems," containing 66 Passages for Chanting, 
and 44 Anthem Words. Prices 4d., 6d., 8d., and is. 5 and may be 
had in Sheets for binding with Hymn Books. 

On Chanting, its Claims and Principles. 

Stitched, is. 

A complete list of the Weigh-house Series can be had on applicatior 
to the publishers. 

London : JACKSONy WAL¥ORD, &ILO\>\)^^,xn,?^\w^oster Row. 
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